Insist on 


. BIKE 


for correct 
lasting support 


INE equipment is one of the most important 
| ne in the development of successful athletes 
—winning teams. And no single piece of athletic 
equipment plays a greater part in this respect, than 
the athletic supporter. 

This fact is recognized by coaches and trainers 
everywhere and that is why these men insist on a 
supporter that they can count on for real, last- 
ing support. They know that poorly made 
supporters lose their elasticity quickly—are not 
only uncomfortable but actually dangerous. 


It will pay you to depend on Bike—a supporter 
whose scientific design, careful construction and 
superior high grade materials assure maximum pro- 
tection and economy. Bike Supporters are worn by 
2 out of 3* athletes. Give your players the finest— 
insist on Bike when you buy! 


Badly made supporters 
lose elasticity quickly— 
become limp, uncomfort- 
able—do not give ade- 
quate support. 


Bike Web Supporters, 
because of superior ma- 
terials and workmanship 
retain shape and elas- 
ticity even after repeated 
*Impartial survey by A.C. Nielsen Co. ‘ << snadesing. 
revealed 2 out of 3 athletes wear Bike 


SALES AGENTS: A. S. Callaway & Co., 306 Broadway, New York + Martin & Martin, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
McDonald & Billmire, 604 Mission Street, San Francisco *« John H. Graham & Company, Inc., 105 Duane Street, New York 
H. B. Hughes, 1209 N. Edgefield Ave., Dallas 


BIKE WEB MANUFACTURING COMPANY "*42,%onuson Zeiten 
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the ball that gives you 
mot for your money... 


Voit ! 


moat WeECT Voit Regulation Football, Basket- 
ball, Soccer Ball, and Volley Ball withstand the most 
gruelling punishment. Their tough rubber covers vul- 
canized to a FABRIC-and-rubber center, won't scuff or 
peel. No stitches to come apart, no laces to wear out. 


most dependability Every Voit Regu- 
lation ball performs officially, is perfectly shaped, 
uniform, correctly balanced—free from any flat 
spots, bulges, dead spaces. Weather-and-waterproof, 
they cannot become soggy, “logy,” unplayable. 


most CcOnomMY Despite their many ad- 
vantages, Voit Regulation balls cost far less than 
ordinary balls. Longer life and “no upkeep” add to 
their economy. Result: you can s-t-r-e-t-c-h your ath- 
letic appropriation much further. Join the schools from 
coast to coast who rely on the longer-lasting, better- 
playing, economical Voit Regulation line to give 
them most for their money. Sold by Sporting Goods 
Dealers everywhere. Write for new catalog today! 


@ Look for the Dot... 
it identifies the genuine Voit Ball 


Voit Sports Equipment also includes 2adarO and 
All-Rubber Athletic Balls, Inflated Playground 
Balls, Tennis Balls, Baseballs, and other items. 


VOIT OFFICIAL SOFTBALL 


ade - + « now ‘‘Gum-Wound”’! 

SPORTS ph FEEDS Now, more than ever, Voit—the original 

4 N Rubber-Covered Softball —plays perfectly, 

E Q U | P M E N T lasts longer. Pure white, washable, weather- 
Mtd. by W.J.Voit Rubber Corp. | PIF" and-water-proof, has no stitches to wear 
1600 E. 25th St., Los Angeles, Cal. Sas, out. Playable under all weather conditions. 
. + LOS Angeres, \a . 4! Look for the Dot... it identifies the genuine 
Branch: 180 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. Voit Softball. 


You can keep out or control practically 
every undesirable influence . . . except one. No matter how 
careful you may be, you cannot even hope to keep athlete's 
foot out of your pool. But there is one way to be sure that 
no one who comes in without athlete’s foot need later pay a 
penalty for swimming in your pool. 


Leading health authorities throughout the country 
recommend this simple safeguard—place a hypochlorite foot- 
bath where every swimmer must step through it. And for 
dependable results at minimum cost, use the hypochlorite, 
Perchloron. 


This is because Perchloron is concentrated, containing 
more than 70% available chlorine. It is a dry, white, free- 
flowing powder that dissolves readily in water. It keeps well 
and holds its strength. Packed 9 cans to the case, each can 
with handy replaceable cover. 


Perchloron can save further by doing double duty, as many 
leading pools have learned. They use it also to make a 
disinfecting spray for locker rooms and washrooms, for 
which it is highly effective. Why not combat and control 
athlete’s foot in this eco- 
nomical way? Write today 
for free booklet. Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
— New York « Chicago « St. 
Louis « Pittsburgh « Tacoma 
e Wyandotte. 


Perchioron 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


MANU/FA/CTURING CO/MPANY 
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NEW EQUIPMENT Hiillyard's Super Gym Finish 


e2e6e 


Training Machine 


The Wilson Sporting Goods Co. has a pneumatic 
training machine on the market that weighs a player's 
driving power as accurately as a scale determines 
his weight. A well-packed and durable dummy sus- 
pended on a trolley travels horizontally along an 
overhead track. As the player drives the dummy, 

ressure is built up in a pneumatic cylinder over- 
ow and the machine ‘“‘fights'’ back. Accurate 
gauges and balanced equipment leave no uncer- 
tainty as to just what each player can deliver in the 
way of contact and follow through. It is an excellent 
medium through which to develop the art of charg- 
ing, blocking and tackling; and to build up the 
muscles of the back, legs, arms, wrists and shoulders 
—all this under conditions comparable to actual 


play. 
Swimming Cap 


Billy Rose thinks so highly of the newly patented 
"strapless aviator'' swimming cap that he has 
awarded its designer, 
the Seamless Rubber 
Co., an exclusive con- 
tract to supply all the 
bathing caps for the 
1940 Aquacade (N. Y. 
World's Fair). This ca 
is reported to have all 
the advantages of the 
aviator type of cap, 
plus the streamlined 
features of a diver. The 
outside is developed in 
crinkly crepe but the 
cap has a smooth inner 
surface that makes it 
. easy to pull on and off. 
Aqua-Seal inner rings keep the water out. This ca 
was tested in dives from various heights, and ft 
stayed firmly on the head despite the fact it has no 


* chin strap. 


Free Tennis Films 


The Dunlop Tire and Rubber Co. has two free films 
available for high schools: a one-reel 16 mm silent 
film called ''Net Results,"’ starring Vinnie Richards, 
and a one-reel 16 mm sound film called "Highlights 
in the Tennis Career of Vincent Richards."" They may 
be secured by writing to: Promotion Dept., Dunlop 
- Rubber Co., 500 Fifth Avenue., New York, 


Swing Seat 


Engineers of the American Playground Device Co. 
have developed a rubber swing seat which is stur- 
dier, more durable and safer than the conventional 
wood seats. The new seat has no dangerous corners, 
sharp edges or fittings or cut-off ends which might 
Cause injury to the user. Instead, all ends and edges 
are smoothly rounded, with the top of the seat ribbed 
to prevent the swinger from slipping off. The entire 
unit is completely covered with a heavy thickness of 
live, springy, finest quality rubber, with the interior 
core (or frame) constructed of aluminum to provide 
both greater strength and far lighter weight. For 
Perfect balance and further — suspension 
clevises run through the seat, and are rigidly secured 
with bolts entirely concealed on the underneath side 
of the unit in countersunk holes. Thus, there are no 
bolt heads or other protruding obstructions which 
might injure the user or tear his or ‘her clothes. 


APPROVED 


by Foremost 

COACHES... 

ATHLETES, 

and ATHLETIC 

DIRECTORS 
* 


Back of the National APPROVAL 
given Super Gym Finish are many 
important reasons. First it gives 
everything desired, Non-skid, Sani- 
tary, Long Wearing, Attractive, 
Easy to Maintain ... for a gym 
floor finish that is an asset to the 
game of Basketball and a varied in- 
door physical educational program. 


* 


The greatest coaches, athletic direc- 
tors and athletes in thousands of 
gyms know from actual playing 
conditions that Hillyard’s Super 
Gym Finish gives firm footing for 
fast playing, is absolutely sole grip- 
ping, fine in appearance, no glare 
and super tough. 


* 


For a gym floor that will be a con- 
stant delight in appearance, eco- 
nomical upkeep and the long wear- 
ing qualities . . . call or wire the 
Hillyard Sales Co. for a mainte- 
nance expert, his advice and recom- 
mendations at no obligation. 


FREE Hillyard’s NEW Basket- 
ball Chart and Score 
Book. Once you have used this 


book you will want another. Write 
for it today. 


HILLYARD SALES CO. 


+--DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ... ST. JOSEPH, MO.... 


Knox, and Knox alone, can offer this 
scientific proof that their gelatine can 
increase energy and endurance, and 
lessen fatigue. 


Basketball teams all over the country 
are taking Knox Gelatine regularly for 
greater endurance and more staying 
power. No foot game takes more out 
of a player than basketball. It’s 
an on-your-toes, fast-moving, quick- 
breaking game. An instant’s hesitation 
may mean lost points. The man who 
can keep up the gruelling pace and 
make every second count, is the man 
with extra endurance. 


NO MID-SEASON LET-DOWN 


Mid-season staleness is a common 
bugaboo to the basketball player. The 
coach of a well-known boys’ school 
reports that his players maintained top 
form throughout the season on the 
Knox Gelatine endurance diet. Al- 
though playing an average of five and 
six times a week, the players finished 
the strenuous season in excellent phys- 
ical condition. 


GIRLS BENEFIT, TOO 


The Knox Gelatine diet to increase 
stamina is of vast importance to girls 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


KEEP POWER UP- 
FATIGUE DOWN 


with KNOX GELATINE 


playing basketball. Girls have legs 
wind and less muscular strength—yet 
the modern girls’ basketball game has 
accelerated in pace in proportion to 
the men’s. Extra reserve force enables 
the girls to get best results with far 
less effort. 


KNOX IS THE GELATINE 


Knox Gelatine is the gelatine used on 
training tables of leading colleges. 
One large Eastern university has in- 
stalled a gelatine bar in the locker 
room. It is important to remember 
that only Knox Gelatine was used in 
the scientific tests to prove gelatine 
does increase endurance and lessen 
fatigue. 


Knox Gelatine is manufactured by 
the most modern scientific methods, 
under constant bacteriological con- 
trol. The highest standards of purity 
are maintained at all times. There are 
many inferior gelatines on the market. 
They will not serve the purpose and 
may be actually dangerous. Also, 
ready-flavored gelatine desserts which 
are only about 10% gelatine and about 
85% sugar will not do. Be sure you use 
only pure Knox Gelatine —the food 
that fights fatigue. 


THIS IS FORMULA ADVISED BY FAMOUS COACHES 


THE GELATINE 1. Pour 6 ounces of cold water in an 8-ounce {¢lass. 
For More Endurance — 
Less Fatigue 
Knox Gelatine wus used 
exclusively in the scientif- 3. Let liquid absorb the gelatine. Then stir briskly 

ic tests and experiments. . ‘. ‘ ‘ ‘ " 
and drink quickly. If it thickens, stir again. 


2. Pour onto the water 2 envelopes (or two level 
tablespoonfuls) of Knox Gelatine. 


Ready-flavored gelatine 


desserts which are about 

85% sugar and only about 4. Do this twice a day—before meals—for seven 
10% gelatine will not do. 

Be sure to use the plain, days. Then reduce to one envelope (or one table- 
unflavored Knox Gelatine . . . 
~i-0-6-Eo--wbien von spoonful) twice a day. If there is a drop in the 
can get from any grocer. 


weight, increase the gelatine feeding to the orig- 
inal dose of two envelopes. 


FREE: WRITE FOR BOOKLET "ENDURANCE. THE WAY TO VICTORY IN BASKETBALL" TO 
» KNOX GELATINE CO., DEPT. 81, JOHNSTOWN, NEW YORK. 
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in team sports have 
become so special- 
ized in recent years that 
the opportunity for in- @ 
dividualism is fast dis- 
appearing. Each player 
is more or less of a cog 
with a special function, 
whose efforts plus those 
of his teammates make 
up a machine. As far as 
producing winning ef- 
forts are concerned, this 
machine is effective. But 
there is more to sports 
than the mere winning, 
and it is in this respect 
that the machine is failing us. 

Sports should be used as a means 
to develop the individual and not 
the individual a means of develop- 
ing the sport; sports should be modi- 
fied to fit the individual and not the 
individual modified to fit the sport. 

Originally, sports were used to 
develop certain character traits 
that were essential in the develop- 
ment of manhood, such as fair play, 
cooperation, loyalty, self-control and 
sacrifice. The athletic field and the 
playground offered and still offer 
many opportunities for inculcating 
these traits. There is a fertile field 
here for the effective teaching of the 
concepts of fair play, respect for the 
rights of others, the role of leader- 
ship, the function of self-control and 
the place and value of self-sacrifice. 
These traits are needed in men 
more than ever before in the his- 
tory of mankind. 

It is true that skills are necessary 
for a reasonable degree of success 
in team sports. This means that 
sports should be an aid in the de- 
velopment of big and little mus- 
cles, in the development of posture 
and the proper way to walk, and 
should contribute to the efficient 
functioning of such organs as the 
lungs, heart and intestines. Sports 
thus used would not be a program 
of specialization, exploiting the un- 
usual abilities of certain individuals 
and excluding those without such 
talents. 

There are boys who know basket- 
ball only as a “post-pivot,”’ baseball 
as a “pitcher” and football as a 
“blocker.”’ These skills should not be 
more important than the game. The 
perfection of techniques and skills 
should be an outgrowth of the game 
and a desire to play a better game 
“and not the game an outgrowth of 
the development of perfected tech- 
niques” (Elizabeth Yeend Meyers). 

In this event the athlete would not 
become a specialized unit, but an 
individual who is constantly acquir- 
ing knowledge and skills. Experi- 


| NDIVIDUAL skills 


ences obtained from such participa- 
tion will serve as an integrating 
factor in the boys’ lives. 

The emphasis on highly perfected 
skills and techniques may have a 
bad after-effect. As a rule, the de- 
feated athlete suffers from deep de- 
pression of spirit because his best 
was not superior to that of another. 
The victorious athlete may acquire 
one of the following attitudes: (1) 
undue prominence given to winning, 
or (2) lack of generosity or grac- 
iousness. 

The first involves the impulse to 
excel, something that is inherent in 
almost all of us. So strong is this 
impulse that there are times an in- 
dividual is tempted to resort to any 
means to secure his end. The urge 


We pass the baton this month to 
Byron M. Augustine, physical edu- 
cation instructor at Philander Smith 
College, who believes that over- 
emphasis on specialized skills in 
team sports is inimical to the ath- 
lete’s freedom to exercise individual 
initiative. 


to win, therefore, may lead to a type 
of conduct so reprehensible that 
winning itself becomes the object of 
censure. 

The question arises, should one 
play to win? Yes, indeed, if doing 
one’s best is evidence of that. This 
means that one’s best is the desired 
quality; and hence unfairness, self- 
ishness, arrogance, and other unde- 
sirables would be absent when the 
best is present. There can be no 
great enthusiasm over winning 
when victory is not the mark of high 
achievement. 

Specialized athletes become so ab- 
sorbed at times with the idea of 
winning that they lose the idea of 
excellence. Competition may then 
become mean and grubby. If an ath- 
lete can arrive at a point in his 
thinking where it makes no great 
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difference whether he 
won or lost, there has 
been achieved a type of 
control of tremendous 
value. There is no need 
then to guard against 
boasting or to fight 
against despair. He has 
done his best; it was 
sufficient to win or it 
was not. But there is 
satisfaction in either 
case. 

The second hazard in 
specialized function in 
sports is lack of gra- 
ciousness. This, too, is 
associated with undue 

emphasis upon winning. To be un- 
generous to an opponent before play 
or after play is to mistake the play for 
something other than an opportunity 
for friendly competition. 

Some players have an idea that 
the sole purpose of the game is the 
winning. They are wrong. Sports are 
conducted as a sort of test to deter- 
mine excellence. One who admires 
excellence will be glad to see it in 
other people. To be ungenerous to 
an opponent who has come by vic- 
tory honestly is to mistake winning 
for excellence. 

Specialization in sport is a seri- 
ous challenge to the freedom of par- 
ticipation by individuals of lesser 
ability. The traits that are inherent 
in over-specialized sports do not 
lend themselves to the principles of 
tolerance and the democratic atti- 
tude that are part of our national 
life. 

The characteristics of specialized 
sports are not reflected in our in- 
stitutions, in our everyday manner 
of living, in our culture, and in our 
conception of our relations to one 
another. While all our great educa- 
tional forces teach boys an under- 
standing and appreciation of the 
democratic principles, and a rever- 
ence for their observance in every 
phase of life, the athletic field and 
playground are in the most strategic 
position to accept this responsibility. 

The right of freedom of participa- 
tion is closely connected with the 
right of the pursuit of happiness. 
While schools and other educational 
agencies lend themselves to the at- 
tainment of these rights, the sports 
program should support the right of 
freedom of participation and insure 
a reasonable degree of success for 
everybody, regardless of ability. 
This will allow boys of all degrees 
of ability to experience their needs 
in relation to their physical exis- 
tence. These experiences are a part 
of the experience of the race, and 
without them there can be no true 
happiness. 
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yy 6s SPRING TRAINING TIP *; 


FOR A SQUAD OF 


Ml 


Get Off to a Fast Start Mornings With This Nourishing 
“Breakfast of Champions”’ So Many Great Athletes Eat! 


Here’s your answer to a mighty important prob- 
lem facing many coaches this time of year—how 
you can help your boys get more benefit and more 
enjoyment ta the substantial training breakfast 
athletes need every day. 

Get acquainted with this keen-tasting “Break- 
fast of Champions,” the nourishing training dish 
that so many baseball champions and stars in 
many sports are eating these mornings. 

It’s a heaping bowlful of Wheaties, those crisp- 
toasted whole wheat flakes with the national 
champion flavor, and plenty of milk or cream and 
fruit. It’s a tempting, satisfying meal that’s de- 
signed to click with hearty appetites every time it 
comes on the table! 


Try This Combination For Solid 
Nourishment 


You'll notice that a “Breakfast of Champions” 
is a combination of three basic foods widely recom- 
mended for athletes in training—toasted whole 
wheat, milk and fruit. Each of these foods provides 
a variety of food elements athletes need. To ether, 
they form a complete, well-rounded meal that’s a 
true champion for nourishment. 

It supplies ee for building and 
restoring body tissues. Those valuable minerals, 
calcium, phosphorus and iron. Vitamin A, essential 
to enter and maintenance of bodily condition. 


Vitamin B, for promoting good appetites. Vitamin 
C, which every athlete in training should get in 


WITH MILK OR CREAM AND 


SOME FRUIT 


ood amounts daily. And abundant food-energy, 
the “food-fuel” that’s the largest single require- 
ment in a balanced diet for boys engaged in stren- 
uous physical exercise! 
You can see why this “Breakfast of Champions” 
gets the approval of so many coaches interested in 
the welfare of growing athletes! 


This Flavor Scores With Millions! 


Wheaties give you the excellent nourishment of 
toasted whole wheat in a new, extra delicious form 
—big, crunchy flakes brimming with appetite ap- 
peal and pleasingly malt-flavored for added good- 
ness. 

This famous Wheaties flavor is bringing pleasure 
and satisfaction to millions of happy, hungry 

eople, including those hundreds of champion ath- 
bese who enjoy Wheaties regularly. 

So, starting right away, why not get Wheaties 
on your own morning schedule? Tell your boys 
about this nourishing “Breakfast of Champions” 
with the winning flavor. We’re sure they will get 
more fun out of training, plus a lot of welcome nour- 
ishment, when they start the day this champion 


way. 
Ask your grocer today for Wheaties—a product 
of General Mills. 


Wheaties and advertising claims for 
them are accepted by the Council on 
Foods of the American Medical Asso- 


ciation, 


“Breakfast of Champions” : _ a 


Wheaties and ‘Breakfast of Champions”’ are registered trademarks of General Mills, Inc. 
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SCHOOLBOY CATCHER IN THE MAKING 


The receiver's worth lies in his ability to direct the 
defense, handle the ball cleanly and make quick throws 


By James L. Quigley 


As a college and semi-professional catcher 
not so long ago, James L. Quigley was more 
than a man in a mask. He was a student of 
the game, and particularly of his position. At 
present he is considered one of the best arbi- 
ters in New York City, and contributed an 
article on the subject last April. Away from 
his adiudicating duties, he divides his time as 
a physical education instructor between the 
Savage School of Physical Education (college) 
and the George Washington High School. 


OMBINE the indefatigability 
C of a workhorse with the nim- 
ble wits and agility of a first 

rate quarterback and you have the 
formula for a good catcher. You 


also have the reason why there are 
so few top-notch performers. It is 


SQUAT POSITION for the sign, which 
is given with the right hand against the 
inside of the right thigh. The hand or 
signal finger should never pass below 
the line made by the legs and the but- 
tocks, or the sign may easily be stolen. 


not that our athletes avoid an ac- 
tivity simply because it is hard, and 
for that reason prefer not to work 
behind the bat. The shortage of 
good catchers is more likely caused 
by the nature of the job itself. 

The man in the iron mask is the 
cornerstone of the defense. He is the 
only man who sees every play. He 
handles the pitcher, studies the bat- 
ters and steadies the infield. 

A good physique is naturally an 
important asset. But sheer size is 
less important behind the bat than 
anywhere else in the infield. There 
have been, and are, many excellent 
receivers of much less than heroic 
Proportions. As a rule, short men 
excel close to the ground while tall 
fellows are particularly effective at 


overhead work. More important 
than size are such requisites as large 
hands, a good throwing arm, strong 
under-pinning, and the stamina to 
stand the strain of the work. 

The big, slow-moving boy with a 
million-dollar arm and a ten-cent 
head does not belong behind the bat. 
A good catcher is a paragon of nim- 
bleness. He is a quick thinker, re- 
sourceful and has a keen sense of 
anticipation. He understands all 
game situations and the make-up of 
the batting order (will be discussed 
later). 

With so many requisites to the 
job, you would think only God could 


CROUCH STANCE for the target: As a 
rule, the glove is extended above the 
waist with the palm out and the fingers 
up. The bare hand is clenched and the 
weight is distributed over the balls of 
the feet. The fist protects the fingers. 
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make a first-class catcher. But there 
is no such thing as a “born” catcher. 
The only way for a boy to learn the 
trade is through hard work and 
trial and error. This takes time, but 
the better the head the faster the 
development. 

No catcher should ever be asked 
or allowed to appear behind the bat 
without the protective accoutre- 
ments of the position. As it is, the 
job is no sinecure as far as minor 
injuries are concerned. Without the 
necessary paraphernalia, the back- 
stop is dangerously exposed. 

The mask should be lightweight, 
of a construction that insures the 
wearer of perfect vision. With the 
exception of the anchoring contri- 
vance, it requires little attention. 


Most boys have a habit of dangling 
the mask by the strap, a practice 
which vitiates the elasticity of the 
strap and often causes it to snap. To 
preserve the life of the strap, the 
catcher should refrain from swing- 
ing the mask inadvertently. How- 
ever, to play safe, an extra strap 
should be handy for emergencies. 
The chest protector should be 
large enough to cover the entire 
thoracic and abdominal regions. 
Above all, it must fit snugly. Any 
slack or looseness exposes the collar 
bone and increases the possibility of 
injury. A snug- fitting six-inch 
waistband supporter and cup will 


ALERT for the throw: The receiver fol- 
lows the delivery all the way in and as 
it thumps into his glove he is ready to 
retrieve it and shift into throwing posi- 
tion in one lightning-like motion. One 
step is taken—in direction of the throw. 


protect the area around the groin. 

Leg guards are needed for close- 
quarters work in blocking the plate 
and for protection against wild 
pitches and foul tips. When ordering 
this item, the coach should have the 
boy try it on. The size must be suit- 
able to the leg length. If the guards 
are too long, he may suffer from 
chafing above the instep; if they are 
too short, there is unnecessary ex- 
posure of the feet. 

The old axiom that an athlete is 
no better than his feet is particu- 
larly true in catching. Because of 
the strain on his feet and legs, the 
catcher must be well shod. He needs 
a good quality shoe; one that is 
sturdily constructed, not too heavy 
and with a kangaroo upper. 


BALANCE for the throw: The right foot 
is planted firmly, the left is facing the 
direction of the throw and the weight is 
slightly in advance and over the toes. 
When the batter takes a cut at the ball, 
the catcher must be particularly careful 
about damage to the fingers of his unpro- 
tected hand. To safeguard against possi- 


Another important consideration 
is his shirt. For with the possible 
exception of the pitcher, the catcher 
perspires more freely than any other 
player on the team. To reduce the 
danger of colds, muscular stiffness, 
sore arms, and chafing, the catcher 
must be well covered. His shirt must 
have high grade absorption quality. 
For cold weather, woolen shirts are 
essential. For warm weather, a 
lightweight wool or combination 
cotton and wool is satisfactory. Ma- 
terials made of mercerized cotton 
yarn do an excellent job of absorb- 
ing and evaporating perspiration, 
and also keep the body cool and 
comfortable. 

If possible, there should be two 
mitts. The first-string backstop rates 
a mitt he can call his own; one he 
breaks in, not a family affair. The 
extra glove may be used in the bull 
pen or to warm up the pitcher while 
the regular catcher is getting into 
his harness. A light compact model 
is recommended. Improvements in 
glove construction have enhanced 
the all-round work of the receiver 
and given him confidence in his 


SCENE OF WASTE: A batter up at the plate and no one 
behind it. Our more thorough-going organizers do not waste 


ability to hold on to the deliveries. 

Not the least of the advantages of 
a good, well broken-in mitt is the 
psychological lift pitchers get when 
they hear their fast ball crack into 
the pocket. This in itself is a reason 
why the pitcher should not throw to 
a torn or patched mitt. 

Once he breaks in his glove, the 
receiver should be doubly careful 
about bone bruises, especially when 
working with fast-ball pitching and 
particularly in cold weather. As a 
safeguard, the catcher may palm a 
piece of sponge rubber inside his 
glove. Occasional applications of 
neats foot oil to mitts, shoes and 
other leather materials prolong the 
life of the leather and keep it pliable 
and sweat-proof. 

After strapping his equipment to 
his body, the catcher is ready to 
take his position behind the plate. 
He assumes a squat position with 
the feet close together and pointing 
straight ahead, the knees apart and 
the trunk bent slightly forward. 
Since all catchers are right-hand 
throwers, the left arm rests on the 
left thigh and the glove extends 
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ble injury, he may shove his bare hand 
behind the thumb of his mitt (center), 
DEVELOPING the left hand (above): A 
catcher is only as good as his left hand, 
and should train this member during his 
daily practice sessions and batting drills, 
Note how the catcher keeps his bare hand 
away from any possibility of injury, 


palm inward beyond the knee or 
close to the body over the signal 
fingers. 

After flashing the sign, the catch- 
er rises to a crouch position. His 
legs are comfortably spread, the 
trunk and knees slightly bent and 
the weight on the balls of the feet, 
which are usually parallel and on 
the same plane. Many coaches be- 
lieve that young catchers derive 
much more from the potentialities 
of body balance and weight shift 
when they take a stance with the 
left foot slightly in advance of the 
right. This allows for just that slight 
difference in weight transference 
which expedites the shift of feet and 
body into throwing position. 

The idea is to get as close to the 
batter as possible without interfer- 
ing with him in any way. The back- 
ward flight of foul tips is thus short- 
ened and the chance of luckily 
catching one is brighter. The close- 
up position also facilitates the pitch- 
er’s control and the handling of 
curve-ball pitching. Most important 
of all the advantages of this posi- 
tion, however, is the fact that it af- 


such opportunities for practice work. They utilize the bat- 
ting drills for the training of the catching staff (above). 
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fords protection against foul tips 
and low pitches that might ordi- 
narily hit the ground and rebound 
into a vulnerable spot. 

The left is the catching hand; the 
right (with fingers clenched) is held 
in readiness to supplement the work 
of the left. For high inside or out- 
side pitches, the fingers are com- 
fortably spread and pointing up- 
ward with the heel of the glove 
down. On low deliveries, the fingers 
point downward with the heel of the 
glove up and toward the body. 

The hands give gradually as the 
ball strikes the mitt; up and in on 
low pitches and down and in on high 
deliveries. Pitches that are slightly 


will safeguard himself against split 
fingers and other hand injuries. For 
example, with the bases unoccupied 
and less than two strikes on the bat- 
ter, the receiver may use only the 
glove to catch the ball. 

There are several reasons for ha- 
bitual fumbling. The catcher may be 
doing any one or more of the fol- 
lowing things: (1) Taking his eyes 
off the ball. (2) Balancing his 
weight improperly. (3) Using a mitt 
that is not broken in. (4) Being hur- 
ried by the pitcher (failing to set 
pace). Occasionally it may be the 
fault of the pitcher, who may be 
crossing him up. 

To keep his body as much in front 
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base side of the diamond, the step is 
sideward to the right with the cor- 
responding foot; on a pitch to the 
third base side, the catcher steps 
over with the left foot. On some wide 
pitches and low ones, the only play 
is to knock them down or block them. 
The wide ones can often be stopped 
by throwing the body toward the 
ball. The low ones are blocked by 
falling to the ground on one or both 
knees. 

The catcher is in a position to 
throw when he does not have to shift 
for the pitch or when he has to shift 
to the right, since the weight must 
be transferred to the right foot any- 
way. When the pitch is to the left, 


AN OPEN HAND with spread fingers is 
an invitation to danger in the form of 
split or broken fingers. The receiver 
should await the delivery with his fin- 
gers cupped or rolled into a semi-fist. 


wide of the plate may be brought 
over in the same manner. When the 
pitch is obviously wide, however, 
the catcher should not pull it in. 
Umpires resent this practice. On a 
questionable pitch, it is smarter to 
lean in with your body and hold the 
hands where the ball is caught. The 
glove thus covers a corner of the 
plate and unless the umpire is in 
perfect position to call the pitch, he 
may give the pitcher the benefit of 
the doubt. Incidental remarks ad- 
dressed to the pitcher at the time of 
contact are often helpful, such as 
“Nice going!” or “That’s the stuff!” 
However, the catcher should be par- 
ticularly careful not to antagonize 
the umpire. 

In making the actual catch, the 
receiver may extend his bare hand 
so that it follows the pitch as it 
spanks into the glove. The moment 
the ball touches the mitt, the hand 
is clapped over to smother it. The 
back of the hand is thus exposed to 
the pitch but the fingers will give if 
struck by the ball. Naturally clean 
handling is of great value in catch- 
ing, but the boy does not have to 
make a habit of it. By handling the 
ball cleanly only when he has to, he 
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AVOID catching from a squat with men 
on base. Not only is it a poor stance 
from which to shift into throwing posi- 
tion on attempted steals, but it hand- 
cuffs the receiver on most wild pitches. 


of the ball as possible, the catcher 
must frequently shift his feet. De- 
liveries that pass over the plate or 
just fail to nip the corners may be 
handled without any change in the 
regular stance. Pitches that are well 
outside, however, may be handled 
more easily by stepping to the side 
on which the ball is thrown. 

If the pitch is to the right or first 


SMOTHER the doubtful ones, but above 
all do not go after them with the unpro- 
tected hand. There are many wide 
pitches and low ones that a catcher can 
be content to knock down or smother. 


however, it is necessary to shift the 
weight with a hop, replacing the left 
foot with the right. 

With men on base, the catcher 
should receive and get into throwing 
position in almost one motion. It is 
advisable to grip the ball securely 
with the index, second finger and 
thumb, letting the fourth finger act 
as additional support. The throwing 
success of a catcher depends not so 
much on the strength of his arm as 
it does on his ability to get the ball 
away quickly and accurately. He 
should consider every base runner a 
prospective stealer when the base 
ahead is unoccupied, and make ready 
to throw the instant the ball is 
caught. 

Ordinarily, he does not have to 
shift to make the throw. He merely 
throws his weight on to the right foot 
and steps toward the direction of the 
throw with the opposite foot. The 
throw is not made with a windup and 
a complete sweep of the arm. The 
arm is drawn back and away from 
the body to about ear level, the wrist 
is cocked and the ball released with 
a coordinated whip of the wrist, el- 
bow and forearm. 

(Continued on page 30) 


On an uphill lie (No. 1), the weight of the body is on the 
sight leg, the stance is slightly closed and the ball is played 
from between the feet. For a downhill lie (No. 2), the weight 
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is on the left leg and the ball is played from a position nearer 
the right foot. When the ball is below the feet on a sidehill 
lie (No. 3), the stance is open and the hands are kept low. 


A HIGH SCHOOL GOLF PROGRAM 


Ben Thomson, famous Yale golf coach and 
author of the text, "How to Play Golf," con- 
cludes his series of five articles* with an in- 
stallment covering (1) common faults, (2) 
methods of playing difficult lies, and (3) 
how to choose and prepare a squad for 
spring matches. 


HEN the pupil has pro- 
gressed to a point where 
his swing is becoming nat- 


ural, I give him a chance to try out 
the shots under actual playing con- 
ditions. Naturally, there will be a 
great many corrections to make; es- 
pecially in connection with slicing, 
pulling and uphill, downhill and 
sidehill lies— mistakes which can 
only be corrected out of doors. 

The most common fault is slicing. 
With many players, it is a chronic 
ailment and has caused more than 
one golfer to give up the game in 
disgust. In every case, there is the 
same contributing factor. The play- 
er brings the face of the club across 
the ball from right to left, giving 
the ball a clock-wise spin that car- 
ries it to the right of the intended 
line of flight. 

There are many faults which will 
produce a slice; such as a wrong 
stance, an improper grip, the face of 
the club striking too openly, start- 
ing the back swing wrong, insuffi- 
cient pivoting or a wrong beginning 
on the down swing. 


*The first installment in November 
stressed the values of golf. the second cov- 
ered grip and stance, the third was devoted 
to the complete swing of the wood clubs, and 
the fourth covered the short game. 


By Ben Thomson 


On a sidehill lie with the ball above the 


feet, the shot is played with a low 
swing. The stance is closed, the hands 
are low and the weight forward on the 
toes. As a rule here, use a short club. 


The two most common faults 
which will cause a slice are: 

1. Lifting the club head with the 
right hand at the beginning of the 
back swing instead of swinging it in 
a wide arc with the left arm. When 
the right hand does the work, the 
pivoting of the complete left side is 
retarded. 

2. At the beginning of the down 
swing, the hands may be coming 
forward, causing the right shoulder 
to turn too soon. This movement 


will cause the club to come down 
diagonally across the line of flight. 

To help stop this forward move- 
ment of the hands, I make the pupil 
keep the right elbow comfortably 
close to the body throughout the 
down swing so that the club head 
may swing into the ball from the 
inside. 

In discussing hooking, I am re- 
ferring to a “quick hook” or a 
“smothered ball’’; that is, a ball that 
leaves the club head and flies di- 
rectly to the left of the fairway. 
This is not so much a matter of giv- 
ing a left-hand spin to the ball as it 
is of coming into the ball with the 
face of the club head quite closed. 

The two faults to look for are: 

1. At the beginning of the back 
swing, the club head may be too 
much inside; in other words, the 
arc may be too sharp, so that in the 
down swing the club head will not 
have enough room to meet the ball 
squarely, but will be rolling into the 
ball and around to the left too 
sharply. 

2. On the down swing, the right 
elbow may be too far out from the 
body. This will cause the face of the 
club to be turned in to the left as 
the club head comes in contact with 
the ball. 

Many players have difficulty play- 
ing a ball that is not on the same 
level as their feet; that is, when the 
ball is lying on an uphill slope, a 
downhill slope, or when the player 
has to stand above or below it. 
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A very simple rule to follow, and 
one which can easily be remem- 
bpered, is: always allow the club 
head to follow the contour of the 
ground. 

I cannot give any set rules on how 
all four of these shots should be 
played, nor which clubs should be 
used. Too many elements enter into 
each shot; such as the degree of the 
slope, the distance to be played, and 
other conditions peculiar to each 
case. However, I shall try to de- 
scribe as nearly as possible the gen- 
eral method of playing from each 
position. 

When playing from an uphill lie, 
it is advisable to use a slightly 
closed stance. The weight of the 
body will be more on the right foot, 
and as the right side of the body 
will be much lower than the left, 
the back swing will naturally be 
much lower, or flatter, than ordi- 
nary. 

The club head as it follows the 
contour of the ground will be more 
inside than when on level ground, 
and the result of the shot will be a 
pull. Allow, therefore, for the pull 
by aiming slightly to the right of 
the intended line of play. After im- 
pact, allow the club to swing 
through with a long sweep up the 
slope of the hill. 

When the ball is to be played 
from a downhill slope, the stance is 
almost reversed. Because of the 
slope of the ground, the weight of 
the body will be more on the left 
foot. Naturally there will be less 
pivot of the left side, and since the 
club head follows the contour of the 
ground, the back swing will be more 
upright than usual. 

This means that when the club 
head strikes the ball there will be a 
tendency for the ball to slice. The 
player must allow for the slice by 


playing toward the left of the line 
of play. The club head, still follow- 
ing the slope of the ground, will go 
on downhill. Care must be taken to 
let it do so, otherwise the ball will 
be “scooped” away. 

When the ball is below the feet 
on a sidehill, balance is the most im- 
portant factor. The weight will nat- 
urally be mostly on the toes and, to 
compensate for this, open the stance 
slightly. 

The tendency when playing this 
shot is to slice. Therefore, allow for 
the slice by aiming slightly to the 
left. It is advisable to use a longer 
club than usual, and not to pivot or 
turn the left side as much on the 
back swing as when playing from 
the level. 

Great care must be taken with 


HOOKING: The right elbow is too far 
out from the body on this shot, and the 
club head will swing into the ball from 
the outside instead of from the inside. 


the position of the hands when play- 
ing a sidehill shot with the ball 
above the feet. The shot must be 
played with a flat swing, and the 
hands must be kept low. 

From this position it is desirable 
generally to use a short club, or to 
grip well down on whatever club is 
used. The swing will be much short- 
er than usual, and since the ball is 
above you, the club head should 
swing back low. The result here will 
again be a pull. 

Play all of these shots carefully, 
study the slope of the ground and 
play for direction rather than dis- 
tance. 


Squad Play 


The duty of the golf coach is not 
confined to teaching beginners and 
correcting the faults of more ad- 
vanced pupils; he is also expected 
to teach a selected group how to 
play as a team. 

There are several methods which 
the coach may use to pick his squad. 
One is by medal play; that is, set- 
ting a required number of holes to 
play, usually 36, and counting the 
total number of strokes. After these 
36 holes have been played, the 
squad may be reduced to ten or 
twelve players. If the squad is still 
too large, another 18 holes may be 
played to eliminate the weaker 
players. 

Another system which is often 
used is match play against par. This 
is a fair way of determining the 
strength of the squad. In medal play 
one or two bad holes will send the 
score soaring, and as a result one or 
two good players may miss qualify- 
ing. In match play against par, 
however, a high score on a single 
hole merely means losing the hole 

(Concluded on page 27) 


SLICING: The beginning of the backswing should be a full 
left-arm movement from the shoulder on down to the hand. 
When the player lifts the club with the right hand (as in 


these pictures) instead of swinging it in a wide are with the 
left arm, he retards the necessary pivot of the complete left 
side and will usually impart a bad slice to the ball. 
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AQUATIC PROGRAM FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 


Non-swimming freshmen must report to the pool three 
hours a week for the first six weeks of each semester 


By John Y. Squires 


John Y. Squires is more than a graduate of 
the Thomas K. Cureton school of swimming. 
From 1931-35, Squires swam on the Springfield 
College teams coached by Cureton and later 
taught Cureton's aquatic theory courses while 
the famous coach-kinesiologist-author was 
away on a furlough. The author, who is the 
swimming coach and an instructor in physical 
education at Connecticut State College, be- 
lieves that a summary of his well-rounded 
aquatic program will prove of value to high 
school and college men by giving them a 
chance to check their own programs with his. 


HE catalogue requirement at 

Connecticut State College in- 

cludes the swimming of 100 
yards or participation in one semester 
of swimming classes while in college. 
This option has been granted because 
itis generally believed that beginner- 
swimming can be taught in much less 
time than one semester. The Connec- 
ticut requirement is similar to the re- 
quirements of many other colleges, 
universities and even the larger high 
schools. At Worcester Tech in New 
England a student must be able to 
swim before he can return to college 
for his last year. Other institutions 
will waive the distance requirement 
upon the recommendation of the 
school physician or swimming in- 
structor. 

At State, entering freshmen are 
subjected to a battery of swimming 
tests during the first week of physical 
education classes. From the results 
of these tests, they are segregated ac- 
cording to ability. Non-swimmers 
(those who cannot swim 100 yards) 
usually admit to the fact beforehand 
or are placed in that category after 
failing to complete the distance. 

These tests also give the swimming 
ceach an opportunity to unearth any 
material of varsity caliber, as the 
time of each student is taken over 
100-yards free style, 20-yards back 
stroke and 20-yards breast stroke. 
The test is remarkably easy to ad- 
ministrate and can be done by one 
man using a two-hand stopwatch. 
Top speed is not compulsory in the 
examination but when two boys find 
themselves starting together the 
competitive urge is difficult to con- 
trol and a race usually ensues. The 
swimmers are requested to refrain 
from the optional tests (back or 
breast stroke) if they have never 
done the stroke before. 

Approximately 280 freshmen were 
tested in the fall of 1938 and graded 
according to their aquatic ability. Of 
this class about ten per cent (30 
students) did not attempt or failed to 
swim the 100 yards. The class aver- 


age for the 100-yards free style swim 
was 94.2s., the average for the 20- 
yards back stroke, 20.7s., and for the 
20-yards breast stroke, 19.2s. There 
were 19 men who did the 100-yards 
free style in less than 1m.20s. and 
30 men who took more than two and 
a half minutes. 

As part of the required physical 
education for freshmen, the non- 
swimmers must report to the pool 
three hours a week for the first six 
weeks of each semester. At this time, 
because of the division of the fresh- 
men class into five physical educa- 
tion sections, it is possible to give 
each student individual attention. In 
September, 1937, 40 non-swimmers 
reported to the pool. Of this number 
only 9 had still to swim the 100 yards 
in their sophomore year. 

The beginner’s skills are related to 
water adjustment, breathing, arm 
and leg movements, coordination and 
beginning diving. During the first 
six weeks of the second semester, the 
class reviews the beginner’s skills 
and then devotes the remaining 
weeks to the assimilation of other 
major strokes, elementary water 
safety and life saving. 


Life-saving courses 


After the first six weeks of each 
semester, the physical education 
classes are divided and part of the 
class is sent to the pool for special 
work over a three-week period. This 
length of time is usually enough to 
initiate average swimmers into some 
of the intermediate swimming skills. 
Three hours are spent on a re- 
view of beginner items, three hours 
on the teaching of intermediate 
skills and three hours testing on the 
latter. In the second semester the in- 
termediate skills are reviewed with 
emphasis on the learning of elemen- 
tary dives such as the front and back 
dives and somersaults. For diversion, 
simple water games are introduced 
as a part of several periods. 

During the spring courses in life 
saving are offered to both men and 
women, These courses follow the 
new American Red Cross and the 
new Y.M.C.A. program of teaching. 
Life saving is naturally a spring ac- 
tivity as it may be taken as prepara- 
tion for a beach, camp or pool job, or 
merely for the sake of education in 
safe swimming and self-satisfaction. 
Varsity swimmers who have quali- 
fied as instructors are used as as- 


sistants in the course, which involves 
20 hours of work completion. A course 
for those who wish to become life 
saving instructors is offered by a 
visiting national Red Cross instruc- 
tor during each school year. 


Varsity, intramural set-ups 


Connecticut State is represented in 
the New England Intercollegiate 
Swimming Assn. and has a schedule 
consisting of eight dual meets and 
the championship meet. The varsity 
season extends from November 15 
through March 15. The freshmen, 
who swim against four outside teams 
during the season, practice three 
times a week for a month before the 
Christmas recess and continue daily 
after vacation until the last meet. 

The intramural set-up is admit- 
tedly weak, merely consisting of an 
interfraternity championship meet 
held in March of each year. Since 
very little training is undertaken in 
preparation for this meet, the longest 
event on the program is the 100- 
yards free style. 

At State the women must take two 
years of physical education. Those 
who fail to swim 100 yards are re- 
quired to take a half semester of 
swimming in the fall and spring. 
During the winter months of the 
second year, swimming is only an 
elective. Testing of skills is done 
under four groupings: (1) Stroke 
form. (2) Number of lengths done, 
each stroke. (3) Stunts. (4) Elemen- 
tary diving. 

Under this aquatic program both 
men and women students have sepa- 
rate free hours set aside for them 
every afternoon. Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday mornings are re- 
served for men’s classes, and Tues- 
day, Thursday and Saturday morn- 
ings are for the women’s classes. 
From time to time, special groups 
are allowed supervised evening pe- 
riods. 

The aims of this program, now in 
its fourth year of operation, have 
been and are: 

1. The improvement of general 
aquatic skill as a means of enjoying 
the natural local and state facilities. 

2. The preparation of skilled swim- 
mers for beach, pool and camp po- 
sitions. 

3. The development of an interest 
in competitive aquatics in order to 
promote, in an indirect fashion, the 
carry-over values of swimming as a 
life-long means of recreation. 
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Class 


CONNECTICUT STATE COLLEGE 


Intermediate Swimming Skill Test 


(Cureton) 


Date 


CONNECTICUT STATE COLLEGE 


Long Progressive Swimming Test for Beginners 


(Cureton) 


owen 


| 


owen 


. Torpedo swim, 25 ft. 


1. Land drill: crawl arm stroke 


2. Land drill: flutter kick 


3. Back flutter kick on gutter 


4. Front flutter kick on gutter 


5. Blowing bubbles 


6. Bobbing with rhythmic breathing 


7. Squat or kneeling dive 


8. Surface dives 


9. Underwater swim 


10. Floating: buoyancy test 


11. Pick up object on bottom 


12. Glide on front, regain feet 


13. Glide on back, regain feet 


14. Flutter kick on front 


15. Glide and stroke 


16. Rhythmic rotary breathing 


17. Swim 20 ft. arms and legs 


18. Jump in deep water and swim 


19. Dive, swim 15 ft., turn and return 


20. Support in vertical position, tread and scull (8s.) 


21. Dive, swim 25 #t., turn and return 
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y ¢ 2. Underwater glide, 25 ft. 
rh 3. Crab sculling, 25 ft. 
So 
a a 4. Vertical sculling, 30 ft. 
5. Seal turns, 2 
6. Glide on back, 20 #. 
-_— 7. Surface dive return 
a 
3 Ma 8. Underwater swimming, 20 ft. 
€, s. 
22 9. Tread water, 60s. 
@ 
10. Bob and float, 15-30s. 
11. Crawl stroke, length and turn 
oP 
Sf 12. Back stroke, length and turn 
* 
= i 13. Breast stroke, length and turn 
> = 
“v @ 
™ 14. Side stroke, left and right 
15. Life saving stroke 
16. Plunge, 30 ft. 
17. Running plunge, 35 ft. 
g 18. Front dive (r) 
o 
3 19. Back dive 
=] 
2 20. '/> Twist 
o 21. Front somersault or jack-knife 
22. Back somersault or handstand 
23. Backjack 
m7 24. 220-yards crawl 
a. 
3 25. 440-yards single stroke 
§ 
wn 
z. 
z 
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In keeping with the Cureton school of swimming, these tests 
are quite objective in nature and simple to administrate. 
The skills are arranged to begin with the easiest items and 
to progress gradually into the more difficult ones. On the 
original sheets, there are box columns for an entire class. 
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APPLICATION OF FORCE IN RUNNING 


Propelling power is applied most effectively when 


By W. W. Tuttle and G. T. Bresnahan 


Where progressive and scientific thought 
is being applied to the laws of body me- 
chanics, you will usually find Dr. W. W. Tuttle 
and George T. Bresnahan, two of the nation's 
most gifted track and field analysts. Both men 
hail from the University of lowa, where Dr. 
Tuttle serves as associate professor and Mr. 
Bresnahan as track coach and assistant profes- 
sor of physical education. They have collabo- 
rated on an excellent text, ‘Track and Field 
Athletics," and are occasional contributors to 
Scholastic Coach. Their latest bit of research 
concerns the application of force to the body 
in running. 


gram for track, it must be re- 

membered that running is a 
basic form of behavior which de- 
pends chiefly upon basic reflex re- 
sponse. The basic response may be 
improved or impeded, but it cannot 
be fundamentally changed. For this 
reason, the teaching program should 
have as its goal the establishment of 
proper techniques rather than the 
alteration of basic response mecha- 
nisms. 

Although there are many details 
about running which need further 
discussion and clarification, there is 
one point particularly that is a sub- 
ject of much argumentation; i.e., the 
manner in which force is applied to 
the body in its forward propulsion. 

The problem of forward propul- 
sion involves three phases: (1) start- 
ing the body forward, (2) accelera- 
tion or increasing speed, and (3) 
maintaining speed. We investigated 
the first phase through experimenta- 
tion in our laboratories; and it is now 
possible to give a clear picture of 
what happens when a runner leaves 
his marks. Many points of interest 
were brought to light, but only those 
having to do with forward propulsion 
will be considered here. 

The application of force to the 
body in motion was investigated 
next. The method employed for this 
purpose consisted of a study of mo- 
tion pictures of champion runners in 
competition. By studying the move- 
ments of a runner through a com- 
plete stride, information was ob- 
tained which serves as a basis for the 
exposition which follows. 

Three figures are presented to 
show how force is applied to the body 
in running. Fig. 1 shows how the re- 
flex starting pattern is initiated. Fig. 
2 shows how force is applied to the 
body during the transitional strides 
when the forward movement of the 
body is accelerated. Fig. 3 shows how 
force is applied to the body after full 
speed has been obtained. 


T ORGANIZING a teaching pro- 


administered directly behind the center of weight 


In running short races it is cus- 
tomary for a sprinter to start from 
a crouched position. This position 
furnishes a faster start than a stand- 
ing position because the forward pro- 
pelling force is applied to the body 
more economically. This is true be- 
cause propelling force is most effec- 
tively applied to a body to be moved 
forward, when applied directly be- 
hind the center of weight. Although 
the force cannot be applied directly 
behind the center of weight in start- 
ing, the crouched start furnishes the 
nearest approach to this ideal situa- 
tion. 


When a runner is in the “‘set’”’ posi- 
tion, the only contacts with the track 
from which forward force can be ap- 
plied are those made with the feet 
against the starting blocks. This is 
true because all other contacts are in 
front of the center of weight, and 
therefore could only apply force 
backwards. 

In the “set” position the hands 
serve as supporting members only, 
and are not directly concerned with 
the generation of forward propel- 
ling force, since they are in front of 
the center of weight. When the gun 
is fired the hands are lifted, thus per- 
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mitting the body to fall. Soon (about 
.3 seconds) after the body starts to 
fall, force is applied from behind the 
center of weight by both legs in 
quick succession. The first applica- 
tion of force is by the back leg, this 
movement being the beginning of the 
first stride. During the initial stride, 
which ends when the front foot con- 
tacts the track, forward force is ap- 
plied to the body by both legs, both 
alternately and simultaneously. This 
is the only stride during the sprint 
in which this occurs. 

It is evident, then, that all the for- 
ward propelling force at the start of 
a sprint is generated and applied 
from behind, that is, by the legs, 
since they are the only members of 
the body which are behind the cen- 
ter of weight. 


Acceleration of speed 


Beginning with the start, and con- 
tinuing through six to nine strides, 
there is an increase in speed. This 
transition from the start to full speed 
striding consists of lengthening the 
stride and straightening the trunk 
angle. At the start, the center of 
weight is closest to the track and, as 
a result, the stride length is shortest. 
As the speed is accelerated, the trunk 
angle becomes less and the strides 
become longer, until full speed is ob- 
tained. During the transitional pe- 
riod the forward (supporting) foot 
does not contact the track as it swings 
backward, until the foot is under the 
center of weight. Since this is true, 
the supporting leg can add nothing to 
forward propulsion until it is behind 
the center of weight or when it be- 
comes the driving leg. This being the 
case, forward propulsion during the 
transitional strides is also a pushing 
force, and is in no sense a pulling 
force. 

The same laws apply to maintain- 
ing speed that operate in starting the 
body forward and increasing its 
speed. As soon as full speed striding 
is attained and the optimum trunk 
angle established, the body is moved 
forward by the driving leg. This must 
be the case, since at no time during a 

(Concluded on page 43) 


In this sprint start at the I. C. 4-A 
championships at Randall’s Island last 
summer, the film was exposed at the 
rate of 16 frames (or pictures) per sec- 
ond. To make up this series, every other 
frame was developed and enlarged. We 
are thus able to study the runners over 
the first five strides of the race. By fol- 
lowing the man in the foreground, the 
observer can see for himself how force 
is applied to the body. In the second 
picture, for example, you can see that 
in the transitional stride the force is 
applied by the driving leg, since the re- 
covery leg does not contact the track 
until it is under the center of weight. 
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THE “ELECTRIC EYE” MEASURES THE JUMPS 


Photoelectric light beams will credit the 


By Ralph Colson and Eugene Sullivan 


The 15-ft. pole vault and the 7-ft. high jump 
may not be far off, if Ralph Colson and Eu- 
gene Sullivan can rally track coaches and offi- 
cials to their cause—the precise measurement 
of height with a photoelectric device. The in 
ventors—Mr. Colson is assistant supervisor of 
physical education in the Massachusetts de- 
partment of education and Mr. Sullivan is 
director of the science department of the 
State Teachers College in Fitchburg—describe 
just how their electric eye works. 


OW that man has harnessed 
N electricity to perform much 

of the world’s work, gadgets 
that figure things out for themselves 
are performing many complicated 
tasks as well and in some cases bet- 
ter than human hands. We have seen 
how electric ‘brains’ open and close 
doors, throw switches, turn on water 
faucets, count numbers, and sort 
good from poor materials. And the 
time is drawing nigh when the elec- 
tric eye its wonders will perform in 
the field of sports. 

The most recent invention is a 
photoelectric method of measuring 
height in the pole vault and high 
jump, which will credit the athlete 
with the height he actually clears. 
Under the system in vogue, if the 
bar is set at six feet and the jumper 
clears it by two inches, he receives 
credit for only six feet, since there 
is no way of determining the addi- 
tional clearance. With the electric 
eye on the job, however, it is pos- 
sible to establish the exact height of 
the jump. 

The apparatus consists of three 
rays, one above the other, reaching 
from one upright to the other. These 
rays may be adjusted at any height. 
In the high jump, for instance, the 
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A closeup of the control box with its 
signal lights to indicate broken beams. 
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athlete with the height he actually clears 


CONTROL BOX FOR PHOTO-CELLS 
RELAYS AND SIGNAL LIGHTS 


LIGHT INDICATES 
& BROKEN BEAM 


No extra credit here: the athlete has broken all the light beams. 


rays may be set one inch apart. For 
pole vaulting, they may be adjust- 
ed at intervals of two inches. Each 
photoelectric cell is connected with 
a separate signal lamp which lights 
when its respective ray is broken. 
Thus, if six-two is cleared in the 
high jump, the lamp corresponding 
with the top ray lights. As long as 
no part of the body breaks a ray, 
the corresponding lamp remains un- 
lit. 

The device is small and will not 
interfere in any way with the jump- 
er. On one upright are located the 
three light sources, each consisting of 
a six-volt, 32- or 50-candle power 
automobile headlight bulb, mount- 
ed in a metal box. The light passes 
through a lens of a certain strength 
and focus set in the side of the box. 
The power for the lights may be 
furnished by an automobile battery 
or a 110-volt current through a six- 
volt transformer. 

On the other upright is the relay 
box, in which are located the photo- 
electric cell, an amplifying tube and 
a delicately set relay. The light from 
the light source enters the relay box 
through an opening one-half by 
one-inch, thus limiting the active 
ray to this size, furnishing an ideal 
crossbar. It hits the photoelectric 
cell and generates a minute amount 
of electricity. The current then 
passes through the amplifying tubes 


where its power is increased. 

The electric current is now strong 
enough to excite the relay which 
closes a circuit (furnished by a dry 
cell). The dry cell current passes 
outside of the box, then through an- 
other relay which closes a 110-volt 
circuit, lighting a 110-volt signal 
lamp. With some relay boxes, a 110- 
volt circuit can be attached directly 
to the relay located in the relay box. 
Thus, on one upright are the light 
sources and on the other the relay 
boxes. 


The all-seeing electric eye may 
be instrumental in the establish- 
ment of new marks in both the high 
jump and the pole vault. Many 
prominent high jumpers have told 
us they often leap six-eight when 
the bar is at six-four. But by the 
time the bar is actually lifted to six- 
eight, they haven’t the power to get 
up that high. The longer they keep 
jumping after a certain point the 
less effective they become. It is sim- 
ply the law of progressive fatigue. 
We can prove by slow motion pic- 
tures that when Earle Sefton soared 
14 ft. 10 in. for a world’s record, he 
actually cleared 15 feet. 3 in. 

If necessary the bar may be eli- 
minated entirely. A red, white or 
blue beam one and one-eighth 
inches thick (same size as the cross- 
bar) may be run across the uprights 
and used in its place. 
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MOUNTAIN IN PEAK 
WISE MAN LISE 
TESTED ROPE” 


hi cifphas helped other men reach the peak. Smart 
coaches too, Hed the advice of our honorable Chinese friend, 


for when it confgs to selecting a gym floor finish, they also use 


the tested produc&—the finish which other coaches use to reach 
championship hedghts. 
Take minal for example. Last year, 78% of all tourney 


winners were coacited on Seal-O-San. Nine conference titles 


and ten State High Sdyoo! championships went to teams taught Ly 
to play winning basMetball on 100% non-slippery Seal-O-San UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 
floors. All in all, mor@ than 5000 coaches have shown pref- 
erence for Seal-O-San, ics the total steadily increasing. 


Such acceptance meam¥s that coaches recognize the value 


of Seal-O-San in = sure-footed, faster teams—teams 


whose victories bring to thé coach advancement and prestige. 


UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA 


“TEAM THAT SLIDE ON TAlB OFTEN PUT COACH ON SKIDS” 


The MUNTINGTOR LABORATORIES = 


DENVER . HUNTINGT . INDIANA ° TORONTO 


, A [- ; S A N ee 


THE PERFECT GYM FLOOR SEAL AND FINISH 
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QUESTIONS 


Note: All questions on defense are 
true or i 


false. Mark “T”’ or “F” in 


front of each number. 


a 


to 


a) 
oe) 


10. 


12. 


14. 


A pitcher with his pivot foot on 
and in front of the pitching 
plate can have the other foot 
anywhere he wishes as long as 
it is in fair territory. 

A pitcher can make eleven dif- 
ferent kinds of balks. 

A pitcher can make a balk when 
the bases are unoccupied. 

A catcher must be beyond his 
catching lines as a target when 
a waste ball is to be caught be- 
cause the ball must come from 
the pitcher accurately. 

A catcher always backs up first 
base whenever a thrown ball 
comes to the first baseman; the 
possible exception being a throw 
from the pitcher. 

A catcher fields all bunts: 

a. Stops its speed with the mitt. 
b. Picks it up with one hand. 


c. Picks it up with both the 
right hand and the mitt. 

d. Has his back to the first 
baseman. 

e. After fielding the ball he 


swings his body around via 

third base. 
A catcher catches all fair and 
foul fly balls which he can 
reach. 
If a third baseman fields a bunt- 
ed ball, first base being occupied 
by base runner, the shortstop 
covers third base. 
Each player in the infield 
watches the outfielders make 
their catches and fielding plays. 
If a first baseman fields a 
ground ball too far from the 
base to tag the bag himself he 
tosses the ball to his pitcher 
covering the bag. 
In fielding the ball, the player 
lifts his head to see where the 
base runners are, then makes 
the throw. 
Players have their feet together 
as they field ground balls. 
Hands are well in front of the 
feet and the eyes follow the ball 
until it is firmly held in the 
hands. 
Runner on first; batsman hits 
a fair fly ball just back of the 
base line very near the first 
baseman; a double play can be 
made; the first baseman drops 
the ball, picks it up, steps on 
the bag, then touches the base 
runner. 
Runners on first and second; 
one out; batsman hits a high fiy 
ball which will hit the ground 
on fair territory very near the 


16. 


first base line between home 
plate and first base; the umpire 
shouts “Infield fly” thus retiring 
the player hitting the ball. 

A batsman hits a line drive 
which hits the umpire; the sec- 
ond baseman throws it to the 
first baseman for an assist. 

The first throw on a relay from 
an outfielder to an infielder is 
the long throw and the ball 
must be received shoulder high. 


Scholastic Coach again takes pleasure 
in presenting the annual baseball quiz 


with which John W. 


“Jack” Coombs 


stumps his undergraduate experts at 


Duke University’s school 


of physical 


education. Coombs, one of the greatest 
pitchers of all time, is author of the 


popular coaching volume, 


17. 


“Baseball.” 


The third baseman covers sec- 
ond base whenever the short- 
stop and the second baseman 
go back after a fly ball hit back 
of second base, neither player 
being able to judge which one 
can make the catch. 

Runners on second and third; 
the runner on second can run 
to third, touch it and thereby 
automatically force the runner 
orginally on that base to va- 
cate it. 

The second baseman on his re- 
lay attempting to complete a 


bo 
or 


bo 
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double play hits the umpire in 
the stomach with the ball: the 
pitcher retrieves it and can 
make an assist on a throw to the 
second baseman. 

A third baseman catches all fly 
balls hit over his head or be- 
hind him. 

A runner failed to touch a bag 
in his effort to reach the base 
ahead; the umpire can call him 
out even though his attention 
is not called to error of judg- 
ment committed by the runner. 
A batsman hits a line drive into 
the outfield for a hit; on foul 
territory he turns to the right 
and comes back to the bag at 
first. 


On an attempted double play 
the second baseman hits the bag 
with his pivot foot, provided 
the throw is received letter high 
and directly over the bag, steps 
into the diamond with his left 
foot and throws sidearm across 
his chest to complete his part 
in the play. 

Runners on first and _ third; 
heavy batsman up; runner on 
first attempts a clean steal of 
second base; the catcher makes 
a bluff throw to second and 
throws the ball to third. 
Runner on first; left-hand hit- 
ter at bat; waste ball delivered 
by the pitcher; throw is made 
to second base; shortstop makes 
the put-out. 


Runners on first and second; 
catcher throws to first attempt- 
ing to catch that runner; spec- 
tators correctly shouted ‘“‘That’s 
the way to play the game.” 


. A pitched ball hits the umpire 


on the chest protector; bounds 
back to the pitcher; runners can 
advance at their own risk. 
The measurements between 
bases have been changed very 
materially since General Dou- 
bleday staked out his first play- 
ing field one hundred years ago. 
Runner on first; batsman sin- 
gles to right field; pitcher and 
catcher back up third base; first 
baseman protects the plate. 
Runners on first and second; 
none out; tie score; fourth 
inning; batsman hits a ground 
ball to the third baseman who 
fields it on his left; correct play 
is to run and touch the bag at 
third base. 


Runners on second and third; 
one out; tie score; ninth inning: 
batsman hits a ground ball to 
the shortstop; ball is thrown to 
the plate for an out; shortstop 
covers second base. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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OFFICIAL in 


Size, Shape, Weight 


Guaranteed 


Double Calf Laced. 


Finest Grade Peb- 
bled Cowhide, cut 
from the “bend” of 
the hide. 


i 

ay 
Triple Lined, Hi ii 
laminated to avoid Wh Ss 


stretch. Tn H 


== eT 
Molded Ni ait 


5" 


MANY NEW FEATURES 
IN KEN-WEL EQUIPMENT 
FOR 1940 


Be sure to see the complete Ken-Wel Line. 


School $ 
Price 


If your dealer cannot show you samples, 
we shall gladly send any items in which you 
are interested, on receipt of school price. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


KEN-WEL SPORTING GOODS CO., INC. 
UTICA, NEW YORK 


FOOTBALLS, HELMETS, SHOULDER PADS, 
BODIGUARDS (pat.), PANTS and ACCESSORIES 


; s CO , Inc. 
KEN- -WEL — GOODS 
t UTICA, N.Y 
ler does no 
My dealer — 


- » 
_ a an Official Balls, 
ship me 
Name - ca uanwnene® a _ 
Address ...csse0ertn 
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32. 


35. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


43. 


44. 


Runner on third; one out; fly ball 
is caught by the left fielder; 
pitcher and the first baseman 
back up the catcher. 

Batsman hits a drive into right 
field: second baseman goes out 
for the relay; following instruc- 
tions for the relay to come to 
second base, the second base- 
man throws the ball to the 
shortstop on a bound. 
Outfielders take two or three 
steps after catching or fielding 
a balb to give more impetus to 
their throws. 

Runner on second; batsman 
steps on the plate as he hits a 
long drive into left field; both 
runners have time to cross the 
plate before the ball is returned 
to the infield; two runs. 
Runners on first and second; 
one out; tie score; sixth inning: 
batsman hits a hard grounder 
directly back at the pitcher; 
first throw is to third base. 
Batsman hits a drive between 
the first baseman and the bag 
into right field; the first base- 
man acts as the relay man. 
Base runner is caught between 
the bases by some defense play; 
no more than three players 
should be in the run-up play. 
Bases full; none out; tie score; 
fifth inning; fly ball caught by 


the center fielder; throw is to 
the plate. 
Runner on third; left fielder 


catches a fly ball very near the 
infield; outfielder runs toward 
the plate with the ball in his 
hands. 
Runner on second; one out; 
center fielder catches a fly ball; 
shortstop covers third base. 
A pitcher hits the bag at first 
base as he receives a throw 
from the first baseman and 
over-runs the bag into foul ter- 
ritory to get away from the 
player who hit the ball. 
The second baseman tosses the 
ball to his shortstop when he is 
within fifteen feet of the bag as 
he attempts to make a force. 
A shortstop throws a ball to the 
second baseman for a force 
play; the glove is pulled away 
from the flight of the ball in 
order to give the second base- 
man full view of it. 
Right hand pitcher pitching; 
the second baseman always cov- 
ers second on an attempted 
steal by a runner from first 
when: 
. Left field hitter is at bat. 
. Right field hitter is at bat. 
c. Curve ball pitched to a right 
hand batsman. 


o 


46. 


48. 


49. 


d. Curve ball pitched to a left 
hand batsman. 
e. Waste ball pitched to a left 
hand batsman. 
f. Waste ball pitched to a right 
hand batsman. 
Runner on first in the seventh 
inning; one out; tie score; slow 
hit ball back at the pitcher; first 
out is attempted at second base. 
Runner on second in the ninth 
inning; one out; tie score; ball 
hit at the third baseman; bluff 
throw is made to first base and 
run-up play attempted. 
Runners on first and second in 
the fifth inning; one out; tie 
score; batsman hits a high in- 
field fly which can be handled 
by an infielder; ball is dropped 
and thrown to third base for a 
forced play. 
Runner on third in the eighth 


Baseball Quiz 


inning; one out; tie score; catch- 
er steps in front of the batsman 
to catch a pitched ball as he an- 
ticipates a squeeze play; umpire 
allows a run to score and the 
batsman to go to first base. 

(This question will count 25 

points toward perfection on de- 

fense play.) 

a. Three men on bases; first in- 
ning; none out; infield plays 
close. 

b. Runners on first and third in 
the second inning; none or 
one out; no score; infield 
plays close. 

c. Runners on second and third 
in the third inning; none out; 
your team leading by one 
run; infield plays close. 

d. Runner on third in the sev- 
enth inning; none out; your 
team one run ahead; infield 
plays close. 

e. Runners on first and third in 
the seventh inning; none out; 
your team leading by one 
run; infield plays close. 

f. Runners on first and third in 
the eighth inning; one out; 
your team one run ahead; 
infield plays close. 

. Runners on first and third in 
the ninth inning; one out; 
your team (home team) one 
run ahead; infield plays close. 

h. Runner on third in the ninth 
inning; one out; your team 
one run ahead; infield plays 
close. 

i. Bases full in the ninth in- 
ning; one out; your team two 
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runs ahead; infield plays 
close. 

j. Runners on second and third 
in the ninth inning; one out: 
your team two runs ahead: 
infield plays close. 

k. Bases full in the eighth in- 
ning; one out; your team one 
run ahead; heavy hitter at 
bat: infield plays close. 

1. Bases full in the ninth jn- 
ning: none out; your team 
two runs ahead; infield plays 
close. 

51. Make up a batting order for the 

typical team that follows: 

1. Pitcher who hits like aj] 
pitchers. 

2. Catcher, dangerous batsman, 
left hand batsman, one of the 
best hitters on the squad, not 
a fast runner but a fair base 
runner. 

3. First baseman, good bunter, 
fair hit-and-run hitter, apt 
to miss many balls swung 
at. 

4. Second baseman, tall rangy 
chap, hits the ball hard if he 
hits it. 

Shortstop, best hitter on the 

squad, a sharp driving type 

of a hitter. 

6. Third baseman, good hitter, 

good waiter, very fast, ex- 

cellent base runner. 

Right fielder, large man, long 

hitter, good base runner, 

slow on his feet. 

8. Center fielder, fair hitter, the 
best hit-and-run batsman on 
the squad. 

9. Left fielder, right hand bats- 
man, good waiter, good base 
runner, good bunter, fair hit- 
ter. 


vu 


re 


Give your rules or suggestions for 
the following base-running situa- 
tions. 


52. What 

rule? 

53. Bases unoccupied the batsman 

hits a ball to the outfield. 

54. Bases unoccupied the batsman 

hits a ground ball to one of the 

infielders. 

Runner on first base. 

a. Base hit. 

b. Lead to obtain from the bag. 

c. Batsman swings at the third 
strike which the catcher 
drops. 

d. Ground ball is hit to the sec- 
ond baseman on the base 
line. 

e. Ground ball hit to the sec- 
ond baseman just back of the 
the base line. 

f. Infield fly which can be 
caught by an infielder. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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THE ONE APPLICATION 
WOOD FINISH... 


Athletic Directors, Architects, School Maintenance 
Men and Building Contractors use LIGNOPHOL 
to turn ordinary gym floors into handsome, scuff- 
proof, hazard - free, longer -lifed, faster - playing 
surfaces. 


LIGNOPHOL is a one application wood finish that 
preserves, beautifies and leaves nothing to wear 
off. Costs little to apply or maintain. It eliminates 
dangerous splitting, rotting, warping, cracking or 
pitting of wood. All excellent reasons why you 
should demand LIGNOPHOL for every gym floor 
under your control. 


Dept. SC3 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, inc. 


88 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


MARTY GILMAN PRODUCTS ARE SOLD ONLY FROM THE FACTORY 


The only way to get Marty Gilman Gear, with patented Gilman features, and to save dealers’ 
profits is to buy direct from Marty Gilman. 


COMEBACK 


Used especially for 
downfield blocking... . 
Picks itself up. .. . In- 
dividual development. 
... Portable. ... Wa- 
terproofed, built to last 
for years. . . . Offers 
right amount of resist- 
ance. 


FIGHTBACK 


Designed to reduce risk 
of injury in practice... . 
Protection pad for both 
blocker and defensive 
player. .. . Full speed 
blocking without dan- 
ger of bruises. .. . Cli- 
max in football drills 
hitting moving targets. 


VARSITY STANDBACK 


Unexcelled standing 


dummy... . Indispensa- 
ble for all blocking 
drills. . . . Secretly de- 


veloped material and 
process of packing en- 
sures longest possible 
usage. .. . Lightweight. 


PNEU COMEBACK 


Dual purpose dummy. 
... Has all advantages 
of Comeback in pneu- 
matic form. ... Weighs 
only 60 pounds and up. 
. Always stands up, 
never lying. ... Re- 
leases men (helpful 
with small squad). 


MARTY GILMAN - - - GILMAN, CONNECTICUT 


ERNY PINCKERT, Los Angeles, Cal., WEST COAST REPRESENTATIVE 
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FOOD FOR ATHLETES BUREAU 


Bulletin No. 4 (Continued ) 


GENERAL VITAMINS 
Pro- Carbo- Fuel 
Product tein Fat hydrate Calories Serving A @&€¢€ BE €¢E 
Bacon, Star (Armour) ......0.ssessse00 9.9 72.0 0.1 403 V~ Ib. x x 
Ee Ee ee err re ee 7.5 0.8 23.5 100 1/3 cup Xxx Xx x? _ 
Beans with pork & tomato sauce (Heinz).. 6.3 aA 21.0 220 ¥4 cup XX XX 
Beans, Baked Boston Style (Heinz)...... 5.3 38 18.8 228 44 cup XX 
OEE IE Rn eee err 1.6 0.1 9.7 25 1 med. beet x 
OE) Ore ee oe rere re ree ere ee 90 0.6 53.2 16 2 slices 1” thick x x 
eat. WHOIS WU MEUE 5.4.6.50 404050 00-4906 9.7 0.9 49.7 40 1 slice 1” thick X XX x 
Bread, White CWonder) «0... .cccsseec- 8.53 3.86 49.20 150 2 slices /y” thick x 
Nn hia i og cua a Alea Aieie 44 0.7 2.2 21.26 V4 cup XXX XX XX xx 
Nea ee ee 4.2 0.5 8.0 56 V4 cup x XX XX 
Butter, Brookfield (Swift) .............. 0.7-1.1 80.1 Tr. 50 Ilsq. ax Ig xy xxx 
Carrots, chopped (Tieing) ...... scree 0.9 0.1 0.5 42 44 cup XXX X x 
Carrots, homogenized (Libby) .......... 0.75 0.05 5 31 27 Vy cup XXX x x 
ee ier re reer re :3 0.1 3.3 25 4+ stalks zs = =: xx 
Cheese, American (Krait) ....02-c0ccee. 22.5 31.0 96 1-lYe” cube XXX Xx 
OSes, PE. KOON ci isis cuciecsanses 6.57 39.0 1.55 50 2xlx% XXX Xx 
Cheese, Velveeta (Kraft) TT Terr err ere ae 18.0 v4 6.75 84 1-1 a” cube XXX XXX 
ES SS hae ere 3.7 1.2 20.5 50 1 ear 6” long s = & x 
PEED cic nwde KCaeweckeseee euae 2.7 0.9 20.4 75 1/3 cup XXX XX XX 
Creamed Tomato & Rice (Heinz) ....... 2.1 yay 4.2 116 Vy cup XXX X XX XX 
Creamed Diced Vegetables (Heinz) ...... 2.1 1.2 6.3 64 Vy cup XX 
Creamed Green Vegetable (Heinz)...... 2.6 2.6 22 64 4 cup “<x = XX 
Chopped Mixed Vegetable (Heinz)...... 0.8 0.1 5.0 40 VY cup XXX X x 
eo a 13.4 10.5 70 1 egg XXX XX Xx XXX 
ENE CUTE decade none cevaecctouns : 0.3 5.1 50 3 slices 
4" x VY" thick x x x x 
Gelatine (Knox unflavored) ..........2. 85 1— 1 envelope 
I NE ae kin mend one ae eee es 1.2 0.3 2.9 20 Vy cup x XX NXX x 
Macaroni (Beech Nut) ..........csc00% 13.4 0.9 74.1 18.3 34 cup cooked XX 
MEATS 
Rn IOI oir cela a wia saree aC ee ak 15.6 26.2 100 Ss. 414 x1Yyy~x\ x XX Xx 
Er eo eee rarer eerarere 18.9 18.5 100 sl. 3” diameter 
1/3” thick 2 was 2 XX 
EM ie a au oa amra dated wa moma 19.7 12.7 100 s.2x1Yyy~x% = <2 = «= XX 
a las sa ig ls an vs tr Ses A ie 2.3 76 V4 cup x = 3 XX 
Hams, Premium (Swift) .............. 19.8 20.8 1.5 150 1 oz. XXX X XXX 
Milk, Choc. (Hershey) ............000- 8.20 33.7 55.87 159 Ve Ib. 
OU RINE cosa ininene ce waiascenn a9 0.4 6.8 48 Vy cup Xx 
Niblets (Del Maiz) .................0- 1.0 1.4 22.6 199.2 34 cup 
Peanuts CPIAnters) ...cccccceccccccccscs 25.8 38.6 24.4 160 1 oz. xx x 
Peas (Del Monte) .........ccccccccces 3.6 2 9.8 94.50 44 cup XX XX XX 
Peanut Butter (Heinz) .............02. 25.2 48.9 17.5 178 2 tblsp. xx 
II IN aid ai ew cosy emi lene wie lote se 0.1 18.4 87 14 cup x xx XxX x 
eee eer ee ae 1.8 0.7 27.4 130 14 cup XX XX XX x 
i aia ie on atc acu par G6 1.3 0.1 5.8 31 Vy cup X XX xXx x 
Salmon, sockeye (canned) .............. 20.80 1.22 53.7 le cup 
Salmon, pink (canned) ............... 21.40 6.99 43.5 Ve cup 
SOUP 
Asparagus (Campbell) .............. 1.3 Be 7.1 143 1 can Not Given 
ee eS | ee 7.1 8 8.8 256 1 can Not Given 
Chicken (Campbell) ................ a7 3 2.7 120 1 can Not Given 
Consomme (Campbell) .............. 5.8 a 75 1 can Not Given 
Cream of Mushroom (Heinz) ......... 2.4 4.4 Be 196.9 1 can a s Xx 
i PEE cccceaweeesceteasane 6.4 2.1 19.0 385 1 can Not Given 
Scotch Broth (Campbell) ............ 4.0 2.4 9.3 240 1 can Not Given 
Tomato (Campbell) ..............06. 1.6 1.5 9.0 179 1 can Not Given 
Vegetable (Campbell) ............... 3.8 1.4 12.4 249 1 can Not Given 
Wepetatte Cieing) oc sccccccccccaces 1.4 0.9 6.9 126 1 can x x x x 
Cream of Tomato (Heinz) ........... ‘2 2.4 9.0 191.3 1 can xx xx x x 
GT) 2.1 0.5 B22 108 ¥4 cup XX XX 
Spinach, chopped (Heinz) ............. 1.8 0.2 13 40 Vy pound 7 a XXX 
Spinach, fresh .........cccccccccccuce 2.3 0.3 3.2 25 3.53 oz 
String Beans (Del Monte) .............. 1.1 l 3.8 47.5 Vy |b x x xx 
ree 2.4 0.2 Ft 42 3.53 oz. 
NE a ie dekh send base ecewad com 1.2 he 4.0 32.9 V4 |b. x x XXX XX 
Vegetable Combination No. 1 (Libby) .... ye 0.1 6.3 73.6 ! 4 lb. xx xx x xx 
Vegetable Combination No. 2 (Libby).... 0.9 0.1 4.2 44.8 14, |b XXX XX X x 
Vegetable Combination No. 3 (Libby) .... 2.0 0.2 e5 64 1 5 ih. am az ot xx 
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YOU AS A COACH OR ATHLETIC DIRECTOR 
WILL WANT ALL THE FACTS AND FIGURES 


in this BASEBALL BOOK 


You have always wanted such a book as the 
BASEBALL REGISTER, the first complete, au- 
thentic record and fact book about baseball and 
the “400” top ranking men in the game. 


This book is of great value to any athletic in- 
structor. Contains all the statistical and factual 
“dope” on 352 of today’s headliners and 48 of the 
old-timers. Every item of this information is 
supplied by themselves! 


Action and Close-up photos! It will bring you 
face to face with the stars. 


Genuine Autographs. It would take years and a 
fortune to collect them personally. 


The BASEBALL REGISTER is not a miniature 
record-book—its actual measurements are 9%4 
by 6% inches. It contains the information that 
you always wondered about. 


BEST OF ALL—the price is only one single 


dollar, postpaid. Fellows—rush your order thru 
today. 


Che Sporting News 


TENTH and OLIVE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE &@ NEWS 


NEw TORK S PICTURE NEWSPAaP 
220 EAST FORTY SECOND STREET 
New YORK 


MURRAY HILL 21234 
James Powers 


SPORTS ECITOR February 2, 1940 


Mr. J.G. Taylor Spink, 
The Sporting News, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


My dear Taylor: 


Noticed in last weeks issue that you are 
etting out a new book "BASEBALL REGISTER". 
en I read about it called your New York 

office and they described it in full and 

sent to me some of the advance proofs of 

the records, genuine autographs and pictures. 

It is obvious from these proofs that it will 

be a swell book. 


Would appreciate it very much if you would 
pes my order in for six copies, so that the 

oys on the Sports staff can have one for 
reference purposes. I hope that this is one 
of the first orders and trust you will rush 
them to me when they are off the press. 


I know this book will be accurate in all de- 
tails and will fill a long felt "want". Agai 
congratulations on the idea and know that it 

will go over with a bang. 


Cordially yours 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Aid For Your School's 
GOLF PROGRAM 


Golf's value as a carry-over sport for both sexes makes it prominent in 
the work of high school and college physical educators. 


In 1939 the number of pupils receiving golf instructions at high schools 
was double the number getting this athletic tutoring in 1937. 


Student rates at public courses and the encouragement of private 
courses in providing high school golf team practice and playing facilities 
are making golf more attractive to boys and girls. 


Leading professional golfers in all sections of the country are volunteer- 
ing their expert services in establishing golf in schcols. Working with 
school athletic and administrative officials, ranking members of the Pro- 
tessional Golfers’ Association of America manage to provide free intro- 
ductory series of class lessons. 


These golf authorities welcome consultation regarding the establishment 
ot golt in your school's athletic program. 


Instruction films and other teaching help are made available at no cost. 


Lesson sheets on golf fundamentals are supplied free in any desired 
quantities. 


For information concerning establishment of golf classes at your 
school write 


NATIONAL GOLF FOUNDATION 


A non-profit organization for golf promotion 


14 E. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 


Sustaining Members . . National Golf Foundation 


Acushnet Process Sales Co. P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc. A. J. Reach, Wright & Ditson 
Akron Golf Ball Thread, Inc. The B. F. Goodrich Company O. M. Scott & Sons Co. 

Allied Golf Corp. James Heddon’'s Sons Kenneth Smith 

American Fork & Hoe Co. Hillerich & Bradsby Company A. G. Spalding & Bros. 

Atlantic Products Corp. Horton Manufacturing Company Standard Mfg. Co. 

The K. L. Burgett Co. The Kroydon Company Union Hardware Co. 

Burke Golf Company Lamkin Leather Co. U. S. Rubber Company 

Corne!! Forge Company Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods Co. Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
Crawford, MacGregor, C-""v “o Pederson Manufacturing Co. Worthington Ball Company 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Company Penfold Golf Balls, Inc. The L. A. Young Golf Company 


GLENN H. MORRIS, Director 


“IT PAYS TO PLAY” 
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School Golf Program 


(Continued from page 11) 


to par. I believe in this system and 
favor it, for the simple reason that 
all matches in the early Spring are 
scored as match-play, and it is the 
players who can excel in this type 
of play who will be the most useful 
to the team. 

Assuming the coach has picked his 
squad, his next step is to find which 
combination of players will be the 
best. It does not always hold true 
that his best players, taken in rota- 
tion, will play best together as a 
team: for example, taking the best 
player as number 1, and so on down 
the line, until the weakest man is 
playing in the last position. 

As a rule, however, the strongest 
combinations will be the first two 
pairs. I also make sure to pair off 
another good man with the weakest 
member of the team. In this way, 
each player is strong enough to give 
his opponent a battle and at the 
same time help out his partner in 
the foursome match. 


Competitive golf systems 


At this point, it may be well to 
explain the procedure in competi- 
tive golf. Different systems of scor- 
ing to decide the winning team are 
used throughout the country. In the 
East, all teams consist of six men, 
and all matches are played in four- 
somes. It is possible to score three 
points in each foursome. One point 
is awarded to the winners of each 
of the individual matches, and one 
for the best ball, making a total of 
nine points for the complete three 
matches. To avoid any dispute, all 
halved matches on the last hole are 
played to a finish. which means that 
there must be a winning team. 

In other parts of the country, the 
Nassau system is used; that is, a 
point is given at the end of each 
nine holes to the winner of each 
match, single and best ball. 

On many occasions I have seen 
teams placed with the number 1 
man playing in his regular position 
and a weaker man as his partner, 
and so on down the line to the last 
combination. This procedure may 
have to be followed out in cases 
where there are no more than two 
or three strong players on the team. 
But it places too much resvonsibility 
on the shoulders of the strong play- 
er, who, instead of concentrating on 
his own individual problems, has 
also to worry about the best ball. 
Never split a combination which 
plays well together, even though it 
might help a weaker combination. 


Some players play much better 
with a partner in whom they have 
confidence, and though they may | 
not be the best individual players, | 
their teamwork will be strong. 

Team play is like other forms of 
competitive golf—a player cannot 
be timid; he must be bold and al- 
ways be up to the cup. Following 
are a few valuable hints which will 
help both the good player and the 
beginner: 

1. Many players have difficulty in 
keeping their balance when in the 
act of hitting the ball. This is most 
generally caused by hitting too soon | 
from the top of the back swing, in- 
stead of delaying the hitting power 
(that is, keeping the wrists cocked) | 
till the hands are almost waist high. | 
To help prevent this, have the play- | 
er stand with both feet together and | 
the heels touching. It will be found | 
that when the hit is started too soon | 
the weight of the body is thrown | 
forward onto the toes, but when the | 
hit is delayed, the weight will be) 
kept back on the heels. 

2. Stress the use of the left arm. 
The left arm not only controls the | 
length of the back swing, but also| 
the speed of the complete swing. No | 
swing should be any faster than the | 
left arm will allow. 

3. To play a pitch-and-run shot, | 
or any type of shot which requires | 
the ball to roll after hitting the! 
ground, keep the club head fairly 
close to the ground on the back| 
swing, and close the face of the club | 
slightly. | 

4. When the ball must rise sharp- | 
ly and stop when it hits the green, | 
the club head on the back swing | 
must leave the ball in a sharp up- | 
right angle and the hit must be a| 
descending one. The club should hit | 
the ball first and continue through | 
to the turf immediately beyond the | 
ball. This can be made easy by sim- 
ply pushing the hands slightly 
ahead to the left before the begin- 
ning of the back swing. 

5. Never fight a wind by swing- | 
ing fast; rather, take more time 
and swing much slower than usual. 
Speed is not essential when playing 
into a head wind: a slow, deliberate 
stroke is preferable. 

6. Slicing isn’t always an evil. It 
is a necessity at times. To play an 
intentional slice, simply open the| 
stance slightly more than usual, al- 
low the backswing to be more on| 
the outside of the true line to the) 
hole, and make the pivoting of the | 
left side less pronounced than in a 
regular swing. 


FINE WOOLEN YARN 


CUSHIONED CORK CENTER 


LAY BALL! 


You have a selection of tough and depend- 


able balls bearing the name of A. G. Spalding 
& Bros. to choose from. Each meets a definite 
price and playing need. Senior member of 
the group is of course the famous No. / 
Spalding Official National League Ball. This 
popular prince of pellets is built to the 
National League’s exacting specifications. 
Retains its perfect shape and resiliency 
thanks to the patented cushioned cork cen- 
ter and highest quality wool yarn correctly 
wound. Choice alum tanned leather cover, 
sewed with double red stitching, enables it 
to withstand the wallops of the mighty. 

For 64 years the National League has 
used a Spalding ball in every game, as well 
as World’s Series. The skill and experience 
which enable us to make the Official National 
League Ball explains the uniform excellence 
of the other numbers in the line. Spalding 
grew up with baseball and from big league 
stadiums to sandlots, whether it’s balls, bats, 
gloves or shoes, “play Spalding” means bet- 
ter baseball. 


tA, Spatdi 


DIVISION OF SPALDING SALES 9 ¥ Arce 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Norme M, Leavitt, of the University of Mis- 
souri, is chairman of the volleyball committee 
of the National Section on Women's Ath- 
letics. Her suggestions on officiating are con- 
densed from her article in the volleyball sec- 
tion of the women's official softball and volley- 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 
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Y HILE VOLLEYBALL has 
emerged as a full-fledged 
member of the physical 

education and intramural game 
families, the caliber of officiating is 
still not what it ought to be.* As in 
most fast growing games, officiat- 
ing procedure has not kept pace 
with the advances in playing tech- 
nique. 

The official rules indicate only a 
few of the techniques necessary for 
adequate officiating. Much is in- 
ferred, but there is no help for the 
inexperienced official. It is for this 
purpose that the following sugges- 
tions are offered. 

According to the rules, the referee 
must station herself at one end of 
the net in a position that will afford 
a commanding view of both courts. 
If she can take a position in which 
her eyes are from two to three feet 
above the net, she will have an ex- 
cellent vantage ground from which 
to watch the action. The umpire de- 
ploys herself on the opposite side of 
the court, and concentrates her at- 


*The women’s volleyball committee is now 
leaving no stone unturned in an effort to 
raise the level of officiating and to stand- 


ardize procedure. Theory tests and prac- 
tical rating plans have been prepared and 
distributed to every officials board affiliated 
with the national organization. 


tention on plays and players at the 
net. 

Location and height of position 
are important. Only by being ad- 
vantageously situated can the offi- 
cial follow close play on both sides 
of the net. A stand for the referee 
may be inexpensively constructed 
by the local carpenter. 

The official should wear appro- 
priate clothing, have a_ rulebook 
handy for emergencies and a whis- 
tle. The whistle should be kept in 
the mouth and sounded simultane- 
ously with the foul or play involved. 

In addition to blowing the whistle 
and vocally announcing her deci- 
sion, the official may employ arm 
signals to make the decision clearer 
to the players, spectators and other 
officials. The following arm signals 
are suggested: 

Point. Raise arm and point index 
finger toward team which has scored. 
If it is the team on the right, use 
the right arm; for the team on the 
left, use the left arm. 

Side out. Raise arm nearest the 
side which has been serving, and 
describe a semi-circle in the direc- 
tion of the team that will receive 
the ball for service. 

Time out. Extend both arms to 
the side at right angles to the body, 
fingers extended, each hand point- 
ing toward a team. Indicate the 
team requesting the time out by 
pointing toward them and dropping 
the other arm to the side. 

Ball touched by more than three 


VOLLEYBALL OFFICIATING 


By Norma M. Leavitt 


players on a team. Raise arm ver- 
tically with four fingers extended. 

Striking the ball more than twice 
in succession. Raise arm vertically 
with two fingers extended. 

Stepping over center line. Point 
index finger toward center line. 

Contact with net by player. Strike 
top of net with hand. 

Caught or held ball. Hold arm out 
in front, bent at elbows, and flex 
hand back and forth. 

Ball touching player other than 
on hands. Indicate by touching self 
where ball touched the player. 

Pushing ball (into, the net or in 
play). Pushing motion with one 
hand out in front. 

Ball landing close to line. Thumb 
up over shoulder to indicate “out”; 
palms down, fingers spread, to indi- 
cate “good.” 

These signals cover the most com- 
mon fouls. For other fouls such as 
illegal service, coaching from the 
sidelines, persistent delay of the 
game, etc., the referee should blow 
her whistle and announce the foul. 


Preliminaries for the game 


1. See that the net is the proper 
height and is as taut as possible. In- 
spect the lacing and inflation of the 
ball, or balls, to be used. 

2. Meet the linesmen and be sure 
they understand their duties in call- 
ing balls landing near the lines, in 
assisting the scorers by seeing that 
players follow the serving order and 
rotate in service (they should have 
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a record of the serving order for this 
purpose), and are ready to help the 
referee make decisions on faults 


in serving. Linesmen should have | 
whistles to aid them in stopping the | 


game and rendering decisions 
promptly. 


3. Make sure the scorers are on | 


the referee’s side of the court, out 
of the way of play. Explain signals 
to be used by the officials. Be sure 
the scorers understand the substi- 


‘DONT BE 
DOPEY!" 


tute rule and the necessity for noti- | 


fying the referee if a player enters 
the game a third time. Ask them to 
keep a record of each team’s “time 
outs” and to notify the referee when 
a team has taken the two that are 
permitted without penalty. Check 
the official scorer to see that she has 
the line up of both teams and the 
serving order. The scorer must see 
that the proper serving order and 
rotation in service are observed, and 
notify the referee of any error. Scor- 
ers should be equipped with a horn 


or whistle different in tone from | 


that of the other officials. 


4. Instruct the timer to keep close 
watch on the playing time and to 
deduct the time consumed by stop- 
page on the referee’s order. Ask her 
to blow a whistle at the end of the 
playing time in each half and at the 
expiration of rest time outs taken 
by a team. The stopwatch should be 
stopped when “time out” is called 
by the referee and started again 
only when she blows her whistle for 
“time in.” Time out periods may be 
kept on another watch. 

5. Discuss briefly with the umpire 
her specific duties. She assists by 
making decisions on players cross- 
ing the center line, touching the net 
and in any other manner requested 
by the referee. 


6. Introduce the captains and let 
them toss for court or service. Give 
the players a chance to ask ques- 
tions on rule interpretations, local 
boundaries, ground rules, and other 
matters before the game is started. 

7. Have the captains toss before 
the game for choice as to method of 
play in each half if the teams do not 
play the same way. Such decision 
refers to rotation and non-rotation 
play, assisted and unassisted serve. 

8. Be sure the timer, scorers, cap- 
tains, and teams are ready before 
starting the game. 

9. Educate players to call their 
own fouls, particularly in cases 
where it may be a difficult decision 
for the official in charge. Although 
this should be a part of a teaching 
or coaching procedure, officials can 
also help in this training for sports- 
manship by encouraging each play- 
er to call or indicate any foul in 
which she may be involved. 


Baseball Coaches! + + + We urge you to say 


this to your players: 

“Don’t be dopey about protecting your health. 
Don't go without an undershirt. The right kind of 
undershirt is a real asset to better condition. The double 
absorbing and evaporating power of mercerized cotton 
' garments helps prevent chills, colds and muscular stiffness 
| resulting from damp clothing. Wear mercerized cotton—- 


you will be cooler when the weather is hot and cleaner 


and more comfortable all year round.” 


Jit 


Famous coaches everywhere agree that mercerized 


cotton is best for athletes. Garments of ‘Durene”’ 


cost a little more, but they are worth the difference! 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


tities require 470 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


— free! 
fr *REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


’ AWARD 
OS SWEATERS 


Distinctive—Dignified—Hand finished—Consistent fast colors 
—Top grade quality yarns—Superior craftsmanship—H ydro- 
toned — Lasting wear—Give your boys O'SHEA AWARD 
SWEATERS and win their everlasting gratitude. 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


2701 N. PULASKI ROAD CHICAGO, ILL. 


SMART UNIFORMS IN 


KAHNFAST SATINS {= 


\ 
WILL ADD PEPTO YOUR TEAM, TOO! 
21 COLORS—ALL WINNERS: 


Many uniform makers in your vicinity specialize 


in smart, durable, KAHNFAST SATIN outfits. 
Write today for list. 


KAHNFAST SATINS 


444 FOURTH AVENUE ° NEW YORE 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


* 
Catching 
(Continued from page 9) 


With a right-handed batter up and 
a runner on second base, the batter 
will ordinarily be in line with the 
catcher’s vision on an attempted 
steal. The catcher must therefore 
take a stance which will enable him 
to keep in the clear. This position 
may be assumed before the ball is 
delivered or at the time the pitch is 
caught. By taking his position be- 
forehand, the catcher can stalemate 
any move the batter makes to pro- 
tect the runner. 

With a left-handed batter up and 
a runner on first base, the catcher 
may use the same stance to foil any 
attempt to steal. In this contingency, 
many catchers signal for a high in- 
side pitch. The pitcher “knocks 
down” the batter and the catcher has 
an unobstructed shot at the runner, 
With this type of strategy, the 
catcher does not have to shift out of 
his normal stance. 

With a right-handed batter up and 
a runner on third base, the catcher 
usually plays deep. This gives him a 
view of the runner at all times. He 
is ready to make a quick throw or 
to follow the runner if he breaks on 
a squeeze play. When a left-handed 
batter is up and third is occupied, 
the catcher moves closer to the plate. 

With men on bases, the catcher 
should not lob the ball back to the 
catcher, and give the runners a 
chance to go down. He should know 
the count on the batter and have the 
right move on his fingertips. A smart 
base runner knows his chance of 
stealing is greater when the batter is 
ahead of the pitcher. The pitcher is 
bearing down on the hitter and 
usually does not concentrate as much 
on the runner as he should. In this 
situation, the batter is able to help 
the runner by taking a cut, feigning 
a bunt or pivoting. 

In the beginning, the catcher 
should work for control. He should 
deliberate on his throws and empha- 
size accuracy and consideration for 
the receiver. A hurried strong-arm 
throw not only often misses its mark 
but is difficult for the baseman to 
handle. 


Plays at the plate 


The catcher cannot afford to make 
any mistakes on plays at the plate. 
When an infielder messes up a play, 
there is always another play to make 
up for it. The catcher does not get 
any second chances. When he misses 
a throw or fails to tag a man, the 
damage is irrevocable. The run 
scores and nothing can be done about 
it. 
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There are two possible plays at the 
plate: a force and a tag. On force 


plays, the catcher’s footwork resem- | 


bles a first baseman’s. He jumps in 
front of the plate and doesn’t tag up 
until he is sure of the throw. On a 
throw to the right, for example, he 
steps sideward with the right foot 
and tags up with the left. In the 
event of a close play with a good 
peg on the way, he tags up with the 
right foot and stretches well out 
with the left foot. 


When there is no force play and | 
the runner must be tagged, the | 


catcher should take a position facing 


the thrower. If the throw is from the | 


right field side of second base, he 
should stand on the third base side 
of the plate in foul territory. When 


the throw comes from the other side | 


of second base, his play should be 
made from the first base side of the 
plate in fair territory. Upon receiv- 
ing the throw, the catcher drops to 
the knee farthest removed from the 
plate and places his glove to the in- 
side of his planted foot. Or he may 
drop to both knees, and place his 
hands on the ground in front of them. 
This method of making the tag pro- 
tects the catcher against injury. 


Reminders 


As part of the pre-season prepara- | 
tion, harden the hands and get the | 


legs in condition. Hiking, knee bend- 
ing, duck walking, and rope jumping 
are good exercises for this purpose. 

Before the game, show plenty of 
pepper in the infield workout. If you 
don’t feel loose, ease up on your 
throwing in the first round. The sec- 
ond-string catcher should warm up 
the starting pitcher while the varsity 
man is working with the infield. The 
first stringer relieves him as soon as 
he can get away. 

Because of the energy he expends 
in his work, the catcher should not 
be used for coaching assignments on 
the baselines. In working double head- 
ers, pace yourself. Avoid playing 
yourself out in the first game. A 
change of hose and shoes during the 
intermission will provide welcome re- 
lief, 

A catcher cannot be at his best 
when an infielder or outfielder with 


no pitching experience is called upon | 


to take over the mound assignment. 


This sort of practice seldom pays div- | 
idends. Spending a day in the dirt is | 


a disheartening experience for a 
catcher and takes the edge off his ap- 
petite for the work. It is not fair to 
the pitcher as well. He may incur an 
arm injury because of his ignorance 
of the position and his over-zealous 
efforts to make a good impression on 
the coach. 


In his installment next month, the 
author will discuss signals, targets, 
sizing up batters, and the technique 
of fielding flies and bunts. 


| 
| 
| 
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O'S PADS ARE BUILT 
FOR COMFORT AND SAFETY 


HERE’S NEWS! 


Do you know that O'SHEA makes the only low priced quality 
pads, cushioned with rubber? It's true coach and with a modest 
budget you can give your players the best comfort and protec- 
tion obtainable. The SK Shoulder pad at $4.95 and the HK Hip 
pad at $4.85 embody all designs and principles of the more 
expensive pads. See your dealer or write direct. 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


2701 N. PULASKI ROAD CHICAGO, ILL. 


MEDART Telescopic GYM SEATS 


Safe to use and safe to operate. . . . Employs 
the modern telescopic principle of operation. 
- « » Occupies minimum floor area when 
“nested” thus freeing valuable floor space for 
class use. . . . Easily installed in existing 
buildings as well as in new gymnasiums... . 
One hundred per cent ““Medart” built by the 
oldest manufacturer of Gymnasium Appa- 
ratus, Basketball Backstops, Lockers, Lock- 
erobes, Playground Apparatus, and Pool 
Equipment. 
Write for Catalogs 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


3540 DEKALB ST. » » » =» » » » ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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SPORES 


What are they? 


Why important in 
Athlete's Foot? 


FUNGI which cause Athlete's 
Foot produce spores: hard, re- 
sistant little bodies which may be 
compared with seeds. You can 
see the spores in the photomi- 
crograph above, taken in the 
Dolge Mycological Laboratory. 


Such spores may remain dormant 
for many months—then send out 
threadlike forms. It is, therefore, 
important that your foot tub fun- 
gicide for Athlete's Foot control 
kill the spores. 


Alta-Co Powder, dissolved in wa- 
ter | pound to I! gallon, kills 
Athlete's Foot fungi in less than 
| minute. It kills both the spores 
and threadlike forms. It kills all 
the different fungi commonly 
found in Athlete's Foot. Yet it is 
non-irritating to the skin and 
odorless. These facts have been 
conclusively demonstrated by emi- 
nent, disinterested medical au- 
thorities — their verbatim reports 
are available on request. 


Alta-Co Powder is stable in solu- 
tion: does not break dewn. It is 
being used successfully in leading 
colleges, prep schools, high 
schools. 


Write for booklet C-03 


Foot tub service deal 


ALTA-CO 
POWDER 


THE 


C. B. DOLGE 


COMPANY 


WESTPORT, CONN. 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


A Streamlined Track Meet 


By Howard G. Richardson 


Ridgewood, N. J., High Schoo! experi- 
ented with a new Type of track program last 
spring which featured a series of eight events 
in place ot the standard tield events and 


hurdles. Howard G. Richardson, Ridgewood's 
director of physical education, discusses the 
reasons for eliminating so many of the field 
events, and why he believes this type of pro- 
furnish more action and crowd 
appeal. 


LTHOUGH track is past its 
growing pains as a major high 
school sport, many schools are find- 
ing it difficult to make the sport pay 
for itself. In many schools, it is con- 
sidered a moral victory when enough 
spectators turn out to defray the ex- 
penses of a meet. The reason for this 
spectator apathy at the box office 
may lie in the program of events. The 
average track enthusiast likes plenty 
of action and becomes restless and 
annoyed at the length of the average 
dual meet. Hence, it may be a strate- 
gic move on the part of meet sponsors 
to lop off several of the less interest- 
ing, drawn out events and substitute 
more colorful and exciting ones. 
Here at Ridgewood we have al- 
ways considered the field events the 
“poor relations” of the sport. Not 
only do we think most of these events 
lack luster and take too long to run 
off, but also believe them to be highly 
dangerous. This is especially true of 


| the discus and javelin. These events 


are perilous activities to conduct ona 
public or school athletic field, where 
both the spectators and athletes are 
always in danger of being hit by a 
stray missile. In keeping with a trend 
throughout the country, Ridgewood 


| High School revised its track pro- 


gram. The shot put, the discus and 
pole vault were eliminated because 
we felt these activities were not 
adapted to the high school athlete. 
To take up the slack we introduced 
an extensive series of relays. At first 


_ we did not know whether other 


schools would be willing to try out 
our program, but we sought their co- 
operation. After much correspon- 
dence we were able to arrange five 
quadrangular meets, and one large 


| Ridgewood Relay Carnival. It is grat- 


ifying to report that all the schools 
that participated, in our new pro- 
gram expressed their delight with it, 
and eagerness to join us again this 


| spring. The boys themselves were 


completely satisfied and endorsed the 
program whole-heartedly. 

Our program last spring looked 
like this: 100- and 220-yard dashes; 
the 440, 880 and mile runs, and a 
series of eight relays. The Ridgewood 


| track is one-fifth of a mile to the 


lap, and these races were held: 

1. One lap relay (4-% lap), each 
boy runs 88 yards. 

2. Two lap relay (4-'% lap), each 
boy runs 176 yards. 

3. Four lap relay (4-1 lap), each 
boy runs 352 yards. 

4. Eight lap relay (4-2 laps), each 
boy runs 704 yards. 

5. Sixteen lap relay (4-4 laps), 
each boy runs 4/5 of a mile. 

6. Distance medley (3 laps—l lap 
——2 laps—4 laps). 

7. Sprint medley (2 laps—'2 lap 
—1 lap). 

8. Shuttle low hurdle relay (4-120 


yd. low hurdles). 


Upon studying this program, you 
will see that the running distances 
are conformable with the standard 
distances and are thus suitable for 
training purposes. For example, the 
one lap relay (each boy runs 8&8 
yards) is a fine race to develop the 
100-yard dash men. You can take 
any of the relays and see how it is 
planned to develop a certain type of 
runner. Schools which have the 
standard quarter mile track can use 
the same set-up, but with the boys 
running the accepted distances. 


Teamwork stressed 


Since the relays stress teamwork 
rather than individual effort, we be- 
lieve our refurbished program shifts 
the emphasis of the sport from in- 
dividual to group effort. The concen- 
tration of a large squad of boys, pool- 
ing their efforts as a group, tends to 
develop sportsmanship and coopera- 
tion beyond the scope of the present 
type of meet. 

The old guard may voice some ob- 
jection to the new type program on 
the grounds that a track meet with- 
out most of the field events is not a 
track meet. But there must always be 
a change when progress is manifest- 
ed. We believe our change will be for 
the good. A small group of field spe- 
cialists may be deprived of a chance 
to compete, but the increased number 
of relay events will more than com- 
pensate for this. The coach will have 
to carry a larger squad and use prac- 
tically every man he has. 

There are several other advantages 
to a program that stresses running 
events. Many high schools with lim- 
ited space for track practice may 
solve the problem by simply elimi- 
nating the objectionable field events. 
After all, it is the duty of the ath- 
letic director and coach to organize 
the use of the athletic fields to their 
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maximum capacity for service. If he 
feels that a larger group would make 
better use of the space needed to 
promote field events safely it seems 
logical to take the space away from 
the specialists and to turn it over to 
the larger number of participants, 


whatever the activity may be 
sity or intramural. 

The elimination of the dangerous 
field events will also alleviate some 
of the coach’s responsibility in re- 
gard to accidents. It is almost im- 
possible for a coach to supervise all 
the track activities at once. And since 
a time schedule for the various field 
events is not practical for the high 
school practice session, it is up to the 
coach to adopt activities which can 
be properly supervised and which 
are suitable to the environment. 

There is no reason why a school 
has to eliminate the high jump and 
the running broad jump as we did at 
Ridgewood. We dropped the broad 
jump because it is a sprinter’s para- 
dise, involving a skill that is already 
provided for in the program. In time, 
we may put it back in the program, 
along with the high jump. Mean- 
while, we'll string along with the 
program the way it is. Our main 
concern was the elimination of the 
shot put, the discus and the javelin, 
and we feel we have made a step in 
the right direction. 


var- 


How High Is “Up” 


OW high is “up” for a high 

jumper? This question has puz- 
zled track and field coaches for years 
but Thomas Wu, a graduate student 
from China at the University of 
Iowa, supplied the answer after a 
series of careful tests and measure- 
ments. 


Wu, a native of Putien, China, has 
developed a formula for predicting 
the ability of high jumpers that will 
make it a fairly simple job for the 
high school and college coach to 
weed-out the hopeless material from 
the promising. Ordinarily this is a 
long and painstaking task. 

Under the direction of Dr. C. H. 
McCloy of the physical education de- 
partment, Wu used 40 University of 
Iowa students in his experiments. 
Seventeen of the men were athletes 
on varsity squads, the other 33 par- 
ticipated in athletics only occasion- 
ally. All of them, however, were able 
to high jump at least 4 ft., 10 in. 

The men were measured and run 
through a series of tests. At the con- 
clusion of the tests, Wu was able to 
tell why some men can clear the bar 
at well over six feet and others can 
jump no higher than their knees. 

Wu found that good jumpers are 
usually tall and are long of leg and 
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short of body. Their arm develop- 
ment is not as great as that of other 
types of athletes. They have high 
arches, are usually good broad jump- 
ers and, probably most important of 
all, they have a great deal of “ex- 
plosive” energy in the muscles of 
their feet. 


How did the young Chinese stu- 
dent arrive at his conclusions? He 
measured the height of the athletes, 
both standing up and sitting down, 
the length of their feet, the height of 
their hip bones, the girth of their 
forearms and upper arms and the 
length of the lower leg. 


Included in the tests he gave the 
men, were the high jump, the stand- 
ing broad jump and the standing and 
running Sargent jump. The Sargent 
is much like the center jump of bas- 
ketball, the object being to raise the 
top of the head to the highest possi- 
ble point of elevation. 


Wu’s records were computed and 
organized in the form of statistics. 
The figures determine to a fair de- 
gree of accuracy the height which a 
person may be expected to attain 
with a minimum of training. Thus a 
track coach can determine, in one or 
two afternoons’ work, facts that 
might take months to learn through 
the trial and error method. 


G. K. HopDENFIELD 
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vantages of Page Stainless Steel Tennis Nets. 

Canvas top and center strap afford same 
conditions as a cord net. Tension can be 
regulated to control ball rebound without 
affecting net height. Wires are light—yet 
strong—and made of Stainless Steel to resist 
destructive climatic conditions. Maintenance 
and replacement costs are reduced to a mini- 


Tennis officials every- 
where have been quick 
to accept the many ad- 


_, V Cele tnt wey Wag 


mum because Page Nets will remain in place 
indefinitely without deteriorating. Wires are 
smooth—ungalvanized—to prevent injury to 
balls and players. Special reel attachments 
are available for use on existing wood or 
steel posts. 

Further details and special folder on re- 
quest—write 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


MONESSEN, PENNSYLVANIA 


@ Page Stainless Steel Tennis Nets in- 
stalled at Bainbridge Park, Bronx, N. Y. 
Photo through courtesy of the New York 
Park Department. 
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How do you 


HELP PREVENT 


the spread of 


1 ol 


HE responsibility of doing 
SOMETHING about it is clear cut—particu- 
larly since practical means tending to effec- 
tive prevention are available. 


WESTOCHLOR is a disinfectant that, if 
used as directed, will destroy the “Athlete’s 
Foot” fungus. It should be used to disinfect 
washrooms and locker room floors, dressing 
rooms, runways and diving boards. WEST- 
OCHLOR will also maintain your swimming 
pool in sanitary condition. 


It is important that a West Rubber Foot 
Tray filled with a solution of WESTOCHLOR 
be placed in the entrance to the shower room 
to help prevent the spread of this ringworm 
infection. Schools throughout the country 
have availed themselves of this economical 
protection. 


e There is a West office near you 
(see your local phone book)—or 
we will gladly send you by mail 
a booklet of technical counsel 
and WESTOCHLOR information. 


WESTOCHLOR 


The Aid for the Prevention of 


ATHLETE'S FOOT 


oe WEST DISINFECTING CO. 
Long Island City, N. Y. | 
Dept. W, 42-16 West St. 


Please send me, without obligation, 
booklet on Westochlor. 


your 
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Baseball Quiz 


(Continued from page 20) 


g. Long hit on which an out- 
fielder has to run back. 

h. Short hit just back of the 
infield on which an outfielder 
comes forward as fast as pos- 
sible attempting to make the 
catch. 

i. Drive which the batsman 
thinks is going to be a hit 
but on which the runner re- 
mains very near to the bag. 

j. Hit-and-run play is on, bats- 
man hits a long fly ball to the 
outfield, player makes a one 
hand catch, runner is far be- 
yond second base. 

Runners on first and third. 

a. Ball hit to the infield none or 
one out. 

b. Fair infield fly which can be 
caught by the second base- 
man. 

ec. Fly ball hit to the outfield 
for the second out. 

d. One out, infield playing close, 
tie score in the ninth inning. 

Runners on second and third. 

a. One out, ball hit to the short- 
stop, the throw is to the 
plate. 

b. Fly ball hit to the outfield 
for the second out. 

ce. Fair ball which hits the run- 
ner attempting to go from 
second to third base. 

d. Fair fly ball which can be 
caught by the third baseman. 

e. Run-up play which ends 
with both runners on third 
base. 

f. Lead for the runners to take 
off the bases. 

g. Batsman hits a ball to the 
infield with one out. 


Answers 


Foot can be back but not on the 
side of the pitching plate (Rule 
27). 

Correct (Rule 31). 

Not a balk—an illegal pitch 
(Rule 29). 

A balk against the pitcher (Rule 
47, Sec. 9; Rule 31, Sec. 9). 

Not with runners on scoring 
position bases. 

(a) Correct; (b) False; (c) 
Correct; (d) False; (e) False. 
Catchers catch all balls the in- 
fielders cannot reach. 

Catcher covers third base. 
Infielders watch the runners in 
order to see that they touch the 
bases. 

Throws rather than tosses the 
ball. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


. +. gives you some 
valuable coaching 
material in this ig. 
sue’s Baseball Quiz 
—But why not give 
your candidates the 


complete course 
with which he de. 


velops championship teams at Duke Univer. 
sity? You can do it with his— 


BASEBALL 


Individual Play and 
Team Strategy 


“Here,” says Connie Mack, “we have 
everything between the covers of one 
book about playing the game correct- 
ly’—every phase of individual play, 
coordination, and both offensive and 
defensive strategy. The discussion of 
base running, for instance, covers tim- 
ing the start, the lead, return, get- 
away, approach, pivot, slide, overrun, 
steals, double-steal, hit-and-run plays, 
infield fly rule, and duties of the first 
and third base coaches. All practical 
details are thoroughly discussed, even 
to the selection and training of student 
managers, planning of schedules, and 
transportation. 


278 pp., College List $2.00 


For complete information, just 
check master coupon on page 48. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


© BASKETBALL * FOOTBALL 


Indoor or Outdoor— 


B 

A 

: UNIVERSAL BLEACHERS 
B meet your every need! 
A 
L 
L 


Portable Bleachers 
and Folding Gymnasium Stands 


@ Universal 


give yOu maximum safety—space 
economy — comfort — and low 
maintenance cost. Write today for 
informative bulletins to meet your 
needs. 

The facilities of our engineering 
department are at your disposal 
in formulating plans to solve your 
seating problems. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 


606 S. NEIL ST. CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


= 


Oe SS a 
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11. There should be no hesitation 
whatever. Correct play to make 
should be in mind before the 
ball is even pitched. 

12. Body well balanced on the feet, 
hands in front and the eyes 
never leave the ball until it is 
firmly held in the hands. 

13. Touches the runner then the 
bag (Rule 45, Sec. 1). 

14. Not an infield fly; may roll foul; 
must be touched by an infielder 
in fair territory to make it a 
fair ball or it must settle with- 
in the foul lines on fair terri- 
tory, in order to make it an in- 
field fly. Umpire should have 
shouted “Infield fly if fair.” 

15. Ball is dead; no play can be 
made (Rule 48, Sec. 6). 

16. Correct. 

17. Correct unless there is some 
play which can be made on a 
runner coming to third base. 

18. Very much incorrect (Rule 45, 
Sec. 3). 

19. Ball is in play. Pitcher can make 
an assist (Rule 47, Sec. 7). 

20. Shortstop has a much better 
chance of catching the ball. 

21. Umpire cannot give a decision 
on this play until his attention 
has been called to the error of 
judgment (Rule 50). 

22. An awful dumb runner. Sup- 
posing the ball bounds away 
from the fielder? 

23. Absolutely correct. The runner 
could not slide into him to 
knock him out of the play. 

24. Very bad baseball. 

25. Second baseman covers on this 
particular pitch out. 

26. Most dangerous throw a catch- 
er can make. 

27. Ball is in play (Rule 47, Sec. 7). 

28. Never has been changed. 

29. Only the pitcher backs up third 
base. The catcher protects the 
plate while the first baseman 
stays at first for a possible run- 
up play. 

30. Correct play would be: attempt 
a double play via second base. 

31. Shortstop throws to the catcher 
and then continues on to the 
plate. 


32. Correct. 

33. Ball is thrown for accuracy; 
never should be bounded. 

34. All balls are fielded in as near 
a throwing position as possible. 

35. Batsman is out; bases cannot be 
run (Rule 43; Rule 44, Sec. 4; 
Rule 48, Sec. 2). 

36. First throw is to second base. 

37. Second baseman is the relay 
player. First baseman protects 
first base. 

38. Correct. Player throwing the 
ball takes the position vacated 
by the player receiving it. 
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GIVE YOUR PLAYERS A CHANCE 


the battle won. 


| he's right for a hit. 


FREE... 


+ quest. Please address Dept. 
S., HILLERICH & 
BRADSBY CO., 
Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ken- 


WITH THE BEST 


| It's not idle talk to say that the mental atti- 
| tude of a team — its confidence — is half 


Louisville Slugger Bats will give your play- 
ers that indefinable something that gets 
| the most out of their abili 
player steps up to the plate with a bat that 

| is used by a Big League Champion, he feels | 


| Send for the 1940 catalogue and price list 
| of Louisville Slugger Baseball Bats and 
| Louisville Slugger Soft Ball Bats. 

| 


| The H & B book "Famous Sluggers of 
1939" and enough Softball Rule Books 
for your needs will be sent on re- 


OF THE CHAMPIONS 


ty. For when a 


--- TEAM WORK! 


You'll find 100% team work at The Empire— 
where every service clicks to make your visit 
comfortable and happy. 700 spotless rooms 
with many at $2.50 single, $3.50 for two, with 
private bath. Served by 11 transit lines to all 
New York. Delicious “‘training’”’ meals in the 
Empire Restaurants. Ideal headquarters for 
athletic teams on tour. Send for booklet “‘C.” 


HOTEL EMPIRE 
BROADWAY AT 63d ST., NEW YORK 


“4t the Gateway to Times Square” 
Epw. B. Bett, General Manager 


If you would like an extra copy of Scholastic 
Coach a year’s subscription will cost you 
only $1.50. Send your order to SCHOLASTIC 
COACH, 250 E. 43 St., New York, N. Y. 


roy GYM MATS 


TRADE MARK 


For tumbling, boxing, wrestling, and 
as buffers around basketball courts. 


SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET 


PETERSEN & COMPANY 
PHILA., PA 


5561 BAYNTON STREET 
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To keep your 
men in 


condition 


USE Antiphlogistine in the 
many athletic injuries which 
require the application of 
heat. It has greater efficacy 
than the usual ‘hot com- 
press’ first, by reason of its 
longer heat-retaining capac- 
ity and, second, by virtue of 
its component ingredients, 
which are a further aid to 
the repair of inflamed and 


damaged tissues. 


Antiphlogistine 


It helps to keep 
your men fit! 


e 
FOR 
Bruises Abrasions 
Sprains Wry Neck 
Strains Mat Burns 


Spike Wounds 
Charley Horse 
@ 

Free sample to 


Coaches, Trainers and 
Athletic Directors 


a 
The DENVER CHEMICAL 
MFG. COMPANY 


167 VARICK STREET 
New York, N. Y. 
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43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 


The throw should go to third 
base, thus decreasing the 
chances of the runners on sec- 
ond and first advancing to po- 
sitions where a hit, an error, 
wild pitch or a pass ball might 
score two runs. 

Correct. An outfielder should 

never, however, challenge or 

dare a runner to advance a base. 

Correct. 

Pitcher hits the bag with his 

pivot foot and stops. He might 

have a throw to make. 

He uses the counter-clockwise 

movement of his wrist. 

Never allow the glove to ob- 

struct the second baseman’s 

view of the ball. 

(a) Correct; (b) False; (c) Ma- 

jority of cases; (d) False; (e) 

Always; (f) Never. 

Slow hit balls in a great ma- 

jority of cases do not give an 

opportunity to make force 
plays. 

The ball is thrown to first base 

making the second out. 

Batsman is out; not a force 

play; runner must be touched 

with the ball (Rule 44, Sec. 8; 

Rule 49, Sec. 9). 

Umpire ruled correctly (Rule 

47, Sec. 10). , 

(a) False; (b) False; (c) False; 

(d) True; (e) False; (f) False; 

(g) False; (h) True; (i) False; 

(j) False; (k) False; (1) False. 

Players should bat in the fol- 

lowing order: 6-3-5-2-7-9-8- 

4-1. 

Touch or tag each base as it is 

passed. Never miss a bag. 

Run as fast as possible and un- 

der full speed, make the turn at 

first. 

First base is the objective. Never 

slacken speed but rather over- 

run the bag. 

(a) Make every effort to reach 
third base with one out but 
do not make the same ef- 
fort with none or two out. 

(b) Two steps and a slide is 
the proper lead. 

(c) Batsman is out unless two 
are already out. 

(d) Runner must avoid colli- 
sion with the fielder (Rule 
49, Sec. 7). 

(e) Runner must not interfere 
with the.fielder (Rule 49, 
Sec. 8). Do not allow the 
fielder to make a put-out 
unless he throws the ball. 
Stop running and make him 
throw to some baseman. 

(f) Batter is not out on the in- 
field fly rule (Rule 49, Sec. 
11). The batter should run 
the ball out. 

(g) Remaining on the bag pre- 
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sents an opportunity to ad. 
vance a base after catch. 

(h) Play a safe distance from 
the bag, halfway between 
the bases; advance if the 
ball is not caught and re. 
turn safely if the ball js 
caught. 

(i) Be careful and not pass the 
runner. 

(j) Runner must tag the bag at 
second base on his return 
to first base. 

(a) Runner on third should 
make an attempt to score 
perhaps stopping a double 
play via second to first. If 
the ball reaches the catch- 
er before he reaches the 
plate, he should stop and 
force a run-up play, so that 
the runner who was on first 
can get to third and the 
player hitting the ball can 
get to second. 

(b) Infield fly rule does not ap. 
ply in this situation (Rule 
44, Sec. 8). 

(c) Both runners remain on 
their respective bases until 
the ball is caught and then 
go forward after the catch. 
Runner on first must be 
careful not to be thrown 
out at second before the 
runner on third has crossed 
the plate (Rule 52). 

(d) Good hitter at bat, do not 
attempt to steal second 
base. Weak hitter at bat, 
make the attempt in hope 
of drawing a wild throw. 

(a) Runner on third makes the 
attempt to score. If the ball 
has him beaten he gets into 
a run-up play until the 
runners have advanced as 
far as possible. 

(b) Be careful. The runner on 
second base must not take 
any chances to reach third 
base with two out. 

(c) Runner is out, bases can- 
not be run (Rule 49, Sec. 
12). 

(d) Infield fly rule does not ap- 
ply in this situation. Run- 
ners can advance at their 
own risk. 

(e) Runner who was original- 
ly on the bag is entitled to 
it (Rule 45, Sec. 3). 

(f) Take a lead off third base 
on foul territory. Avoid be- 
ing hit by fairly hit ball. 
The runner on second takes 
his lead according to the 
movements of the pitcher, 
watching out for a quick 
throw from the catcher. 

(g) Runner on third should 
make an attempt to score. 
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Quarter - Mile 


Training Routine 
By Ted Swenson 


Ted Swenson, assistant track coach and 
freshman football coach at the University of 
lowa, maps out a quartermiler training reqi- 
men for the three to five week period preced- 
ing the first meet. 


HERE are two generally ac- 
cepted methods of training or 
conditioning quarter-milers: (1) 
Running more than the distance at 
under speed, or (2) running less 
than the distance at top speed. 
About ten years ago most track 
coaches favored the first method. In 
recent years, however, there has 
been a swing towards the second 
theory. Assuming that a high 
school quarter-miler has a_ best 
mark of 52 seconds, and that the 
coach’s target is 51, the athlete’s 
early season routine may be ar- 
ranged as follows: 


Early season routine 


On Monday he may run a fast 
330 yards in about 37 seconds, rest 
20 minutes and repeat, running the 
second 330 in about 37.5 seconds. 
The repeat performance has a defi- 
nite value. By taking another whirl 
at the distance before resting too 
much, the athlete builds up the 
speed, cadence and “bottom” (en- 
durance) essential in successful 
quartermiling. 


On Tuesday the boy may be given 
a series of eight or ten starts of 30 
to 40 yards each, with particular 
stress on stride work and block 
spacing. The workout may be 
finished with a fast 220 yards in 
about 24 seconds. 

On Wednesday pace judgment 
may be stressed. The boy should 
stride through two quarters with a 
rest of 20 to 30 minutes between. 
The first quarter may be run in 57 
seconds, the second in 58. To see 
how well he can judge pace, have 
him call out his time at the 220-yard 
mark. At this time of the year, he 
should be able to come within one 
second of the correct time. The first 
half of the quartermile should 
usually be run about one to one and 
a half seconds faster than the sec- 
ond half. 


On Thursday it is advisable to de- 
vote part of the workout to practice 
on starting. The athlete may take 
about eight to ten starts of 30 to 40 
yards, and finish with a half mile 
of jogging. 

On Friday give the boy a time 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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you have 


DUST. WEEDS 


on ATHLETIC FIELDS, TENNIS COURTS, 
TRACKS, PLAYGROUNDS 


New York, N. Y. 


This FREE illustrated 24 page book “The Clean, 
Easy, Inexpensive Way To End Dust” tells you the 
complete story on how to end annoying dust and 
eliminate undesirable grass and weed growth by 
the low cost Solvay Calcium Chloride 
method. Write for it immedi- 
ately to Solvay Sales Corpora- 
tion, Dept. 42, 40 Rector Street, 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR 
SPECIAL OFFER ON 


SPORT FILMS 


Educators, Coaches and Athletic Directors 
know the value of the motion picture in 
demonstrating and vitalizing physical edu- 
cational work. For a limited time, we will 
supply a number of 16mm. sound and silent 
sport films at greatly reduced rates. When 
writing for list, please state whether you 
use sound or silent films, 8mm or 16mm. 
Address: 


Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. 
1560 Broadway New York City 


THE WINNER! 


The All-American Track 
and Field Score Book. 


1940’s ‘“‘record holder!’’ 
The only book keeping 
a “running score” of 
each dual, triangular or 
conference meet, It 
preserves your records 
for “present and fu- 
ture” use, and aids in 
letter awarding. $1.25 
postage prepaid. 


ATHLETIC SCORE BOOK CO. 
3445 Linda Vista Terrace 
LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 
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If you have something for this column send 
it to Bill Wood, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois. 


Our weight contest continues to at- 
tract attention. Every section of the 
country has its champion. From Sta- 
dium High School, Tacoma, Wash., 
Football Coach Johnny Heinrick pre- 
sents George Victor. 

“We have in our great Northwest a 
football player whom we think is the 
high school giant of the year. He is 
George Victor, a 290-pound boy of 
Greek extraction who intends to make 
some money as a professional wres- 
tler in the next few months.” 


Coach Howard W. Mason takes the 
stump for a South Haven, Kan., boy. 
“When you started this campaign to 
locate the largest boy in high school 
football, a couple of times I consid- 
ered reporting a lad I was using in 
the right tackle position, but thought 
there were plenty of really big boys 
playing high school football. But after 
reading the reports of the little fel- 
lows from here and yonder, I decided 
it was time to put a damper on the 
situation until someone tells about a 
300-pounder. 

“When I reported to the gridiron 
last September, I looked the material 
over and was immediately sure of 
only one man. He was standing to one 
side alone—there wasn’t room for 
anyone else very close—dressed in 
denim overalls and a white shirt. The 
rest of the boys were in football uni- 
forms, so I asked the fellow why he 
wasn’t in a suit. ‘Gosh,’ he said, ‘have 
you got a suit big enough for me?’ 

“Hastening to reassure him that we 
would get one, I took his measure- 
ments: chest, 46 inches; waist, 42 
inches; and shoes, size 12. In a few 
days the manufacturer sent back the 
order asking if there hadn’t been a 
mistake. The gigantic uniform finally 
came, and I put my prodigy through 
his paces. He was very cautious at 
first. As he expressed it, ‘I’d sure hate 
to hurt one of these little fellows.’ 

“When I put him on the scales that 
first week, the needle stopped at 315 
pounds, but that weight didn’t last 
long. Before the season was over, I 
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had him trimmed down to a mere 
shadow of his former self — 296 
pounds. Since the season closed, he 
has gained some of it back. His name 
in case you’re interested is Warren 
Hallman. He is eighteen, a senior, and 
an unusually fine student.” 


Coach Lynn Marsh of Antlers, 
Okla., has a 312-pounder in Erby 
Webb, who played tackle on the foot- 
ball team last fall and is keeping in 
shape during the basketball season as 
a guard on the B-squad. 


Wait a minute! This must be what 
we have been looking for! From 
Coach W. W. Combs, Jamestown, 
Tenn., comes word of one Gene Cra- 
vens, a 330-pound tackle for the York 
Agricultural Institute. Fletcher Sweet 
of the Knoxville Journal nominated 
young Cravens as the entire line on 
his East Tennessee All-Star team. “To 
put anybody else up there with him 
would just make our backs run far- 
ther on end plays,” asserted Sweet. 


By way of contrast, here is Loren 
Shackleford of Lathrop, Mo., 87 
pounds of brawn that towers 5 ft. 1 in. 
in the air. Writes Coach A. M. Rob- 
ertson: 

“Shack played eighteen quarters 
this past season. He was one of fifteen 
lettermen. During the last two seasons 
he has played without the slightest 
injury..He is an excellent boxer and 
a good basketball guard.” 


Coach W. M. Wilbur, Spaulding 
High School, Barre, Vt., tells of Wal- 
ter Lanfranconi, a young pitcher who 
went from Spaulding into organized 
baseball as a member of the Toronto 
club in the International League. 
When Tony Lazzeri took over the 
Toronto outfit last summer he found 
a team of “hitless wonders” that had 
just managed to put together a string 
of thirty odd scoreless innings. Laz- 
zeri, the philosopher, took the situa- 
tion calmly. 

One day Lanfranconi pitched a fine 
game—only four hits and no walks or 
hit batsmen. He lost the game 2-0. In 
the locker room Manager Tony sought 
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him out, patted his shoulder and said: 

“Never mind, kid. The next time 
out maybe you’ll pitch a shutout. And 
with our slugging that will give us a 
tie.” 


According to Ted Swenson, assistant 
track coach at the University of Iowa, 
an official can’t always be sure just 
what it is that is making the coach 
jump around on the bench during a 
game. Joy Kistler, well-known mem- 
ber of the Iowa coaching staff, was 
working a basketball game at Toledo, 
Iowa, and apparently doing his usual 
fine job. The visiting coach, however, 
kept getting more and more excited 
as the game wore on. Gesticulating 
wildly, he kept pointing to one of the 
Toledo players and yelling, “Watch 
Number 7!” When the whistle blew 
for the intermission, he dashed across 
the floor to the official: 

“Kistler, you’ve got to watch that 
Number 7 on the other team! All dur- 
ing the first half you have let him 
get away with it! He’s been spitting 
on the floor!” 


Lester G. Bursey of Cooperstown, 
N. Y., would like someone from Rip- 
ley, Ohio, to explain just how that 
Ghost Basketball stunt is performed. 
What kind of paint is used? 

“We have about five old men who 
have been playing the championship 
team of our intramural league each 
year and have been packing the gym. 
Usually we rent special outfits, con- 
sisting of old style bathing suits, etc. 
What with all this talk about black- 
outs and the fact that we are slowing 
up just a little bit, we thought we 
might look and play better in the 
dark.” 


We had heard of “hoss” races being 
lost by a nose but never a track meet 
until Coach H. H. Lemoin of Otsego, 
Mich., reported the following: 

“Otsego was leading the field of 
Class C teams in the state track and 
field meet at Lansing in 1930. As the 
meet neared the end, the lead was 
still good with Otsego four points 
ahead of any other school. 

“W. Hoke of Otsego was one of two 
left in the pole vault. He had one 
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trial left; his opponent had just missed 
his last one. It was a dramatic mo- 
ment. If his vault were successful, 
Otsego would win the meet and per- 
manent possession of the big trophy 
offered to the team winning the cham- 
pionship the greatest number of times 
over a five-year period. Otsego al- 


ready had one leg on the trophy. Hoke | 


took his run and went up on what 
appeared to be the best vault of the 


day. He cleared the bar with some- | 


thing to spare. Then it happened. 
Clinging to the pole a fraction of a 
second too long, he was unable to get 


the necessary clearance. In coming | 
down his nose brushed the bar. After | 


a few half-hearted jiggles the bar fell. 
Otsego trailed 15-14.” 


Remarkable is hardly the word for 


the string of 95 consecutive victories | 


that Flat Gap High School of Virginia 


has put together over the past five | : 


years. Even more amazing is the fact 
that there are only 50 students in the 
school and that the streak has been 


compiled at the expense of some of | 


the best teams in Virginia, Kentucky 
and Tennessee. We are indebted to 
Billy Carico for this item. 


Coach Marlowe Slater, Blackburn 
Junior College, Carlinville, Ill, be- 
lieves his intramural program reaches 
a larger percentage of the student 
body than do similar programs in 
other junior colleges in the United 
States. Blackburn has no required 
physical education course, but ap- 
proximately 83 per cent of the 150 
boys enrolled in the school participate 
in the well-organized intramural 
sports program. 


Down in Russellville, Ark., every- 
one is mighty proud of the impressive 
seventeen-year record of Coach Wal- 
lace Bailey, an alumnus of West 
Point. His football, track, basketball 
and golf teams have been successful 
in more than eighty per cent of their 
contests. 


In an attempt to increase interest in 
studies among their athletes at New- 
land, N. C., Coach Fletcher Ferguson 
and his assistant, Harl Biggs, have 
put up a trophy to be awarded to the 
letterman making the best scholastic 
improvement during the year. 

When he called the football roll last 
fall, Coach Ferguson must certainly 
have been familiar with some of the 
names. One of the linemen was a Fer- 
guson. In the backfield was a Fletcher 
and a Franklin. A twin brother of the 
coach, Franklin Ferguson, is traveling 
secretary for the S.A.E. fraternity, 
Evanston, II. 


Have you received your copy of this 
year’s All-Sports Calendar that is put 
out by the Denver Chemical Com- 
pany, makers of Antiphlogistine? Bet- 
ter than ever! There are still a few on 
hand, we understand. The line forms 
on the right. 
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Keds for court games 
out of doors. The exclusive 


features make them the natural 
preference of top ranking play- 
ers of tennis and badminton. 
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United States Rubber Company 


Rockefeller Center « 


1230 Sixth Avenue, New York 


stamina. 
perfect fit. Flexible Arch 
Cushions for those who want 


Devlin oxford 
(the new shoe 
for Badminton) 


Shock-Proof insoles for extra 


Scientific Last for 


Keds are washable. 


In every Keds type there are styles with arch cushions if you want them. 


They are not Keds 


unless the name Keds 
appears in the shoes. 


When Split Seconds Count! 


Minerva STOP WATCH 


offers unmatched SERVICE through Patented 
COIL-SPRING. 

@ The only Stop Watch equipped with coil-spring 
mechanism. 

@ Guaranteed against breakage, wear, flaws, poor-timing. 
For Sportsmen— 
NURMI, the master 
athlete, and other fa- 
mous athletes known 
the world over, use 
MINERVA Time Re- 
corders, thanks to 
which their training is 
successful. 

@ For all SPORT uses— 
for FREE Cata- 
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M. DUCOMMUN CO. 
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Famous Coaches 
Tell How To Excel At 17 Sports 
PRICE $2.00 

557 Illustrations 


The Military 


Harrisburg, Penna. 


. 


352 Pages 
Service Publishing Co. 


For catalogues, coaching literature and general information on the products of 
Scholastic Coach advertisers, refer to the master coupon on pages 47 and 48. 


PYRA-SEAL ficons 


PYRA-SEAL treated floors make 
possible many more minutes of 
active play per game - more 


opportunities to score. Give 
your team the confidence for 
lightning-fast play that results 
from PYRA-SEAL slip-proof 
safety. 


PYRA-SEAL Protection 
Pays for Itself 


PYRA-SEAL dries to a smooth, hard, 
lustrous yet slip-proof finish that does 
not chip, crack or peel. Resists acids, 
alkalis, alcohol, ink, etc. Outwears 
ordinary finishes many times over. 
Reduces maintenance costs to the 
minimum. Specify PYRA-SEAL for 
both beauty and protection. Let us 
help you solve your floor maintenance 
problems. Write for free catalog today! 


Approved and recommended by the 


Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn., 
National Oak Flooring Mfrs. Assn., and speci- 
fied by leading architects. 


Get This Book FREE 


Our Free Record 
a Book “How To 
Make Stars” con- 
ge tains helpful charts 
for easy record 
keeping of 
plavers’ faults 
as they occur. 
Free on request 
to any coach. 
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New Books on the Sportshelf 


GROOVE YOUR GOLF. By Ralph 
Guldahl. Pp. 220. Illustrated. Indi- 
anapolis: International Sports, Inc. $2. 


ALPH GULDAHL’S book is the 

latest and most elaborate of the 
Cine-Sports series of six- by four- 
inch flip books. Like its predecessors, 
Groove Your Golf is organized in 
such a way that by flipping the pages 
from cover to cover, you get a mov- 
ing picture sequence of Guldahl dem- 
onstrating all the basic shots. 

The author is one of the truly great 
players of the game. His two succes- 
sive wins of the United States Open 
alone assure him of a niche in the 
golfing hall of fame, without consid- 
ering his three successive Western 
Open championships and his magnifi- 
cent victory in the Augusta Masters. 

In his book he presents the fun- 
damentals of good form along with 
proof of the principles. In simple, 
very readable fashion he _ covers 
every club and every basic shot. The 
is authoritative, graphic 
and detailed enough for the most ex- 
acting reader. 

The text runs along the inside half 
of every page. The outside consists 
of action picture panels of the author. 
Most of these panels are divided into 
five sections, small panels for details 
on grip and address and larger strips 
for the actual swing. Every basic shot 
is covered in this fashion. The ar- 
rangement provides both the oppor- 
tunity to study successive positions 
in the swing and through the illusion 
of motion to gain an impression of 
the full swing. From a teaching stand- 
point, this novel arrangement is al- 
most perfect. 


THE ANGSTADT OFFICIAL TEN- 
NIS SCORE BOOK. Elizabeth (Pa.): 
A. Warren Angstadt. 50c. 


HERE have been score cards and 
score sheets for tennis, but up un- 
til the lambent flame of genius 
touched Warren Angstadt there were 
no score books. Now, at last, at least 
one of’ every team’s army of assistant 
managers will be expected to work 
for his numerals. 
In organization and appearance, 


| Angstadt’s book resembles the aver- 


age basketball scorekeeping device. 
It consists of twenty 10 by 5% inch 
score sheets bound with a soft cover. 
Each sheet has room for nine singles 
and six doubles matches. Following 
blank spaces for names and teams, 
there are squares for three sets and 
a margin for the name of the final 
winner. 

The book is a handy device with 
which to keep a match-by-match 
record of the team; and, as such, it 
serves as a permanent record book 
for the season. It may also be used 
for table tennis. 


SPORTS, PHYSICAL TRAINING 
AND WOMANHOOD. By Stephan K. 
Westmann, M.D. Pp. 220. Illustrated. 
Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins Co, 


$4. 


HE purpose of this book is to 
“supply information which wil] 
assist those intrusted with the train- 
ing and teaching of girls and women 
in their sporting and physical activi- 
ties.” Although the author evidently 
has had intimate contact with physi- 
cal education, being an obstetrician he 
colors his book with the idea of 
motherhood rather than womanhood. 
He believes the main function of 
physical education for women is to 
develop perfect mothers for the fu- 
ture and therefore he strongly opposes 
competitive sports among women be- 
cause “it is harmful in relation to the 
primary task of woman’s life, ma- 
ternity.” He also says: “Every woman 
should remember that exaggerated 
sports involve her in the danger of 
becoming masculine.” 

Dr. Westmann gives convincing 
suggestions regarding the choice of 
physical activities for expectant 
mothers; on the other hand one can- 
not avoid the impression that the dan- 
gers of sports for women in general 
are exaggerated. Dr. Westmann says 
that sports develop masculinity in 
women, but isn’t it just as true that 
masculine women choose the strenu- 
ous sports? 

His statement that a permanent in- 
jury to the heart may result from ex- 
ercise needs clarification. So far there 
has not been any convincing evi- 
dence that a sound heart can be so in- 
jured. 

Illustrations of a more conventional 
type would perhaps facilitate the use 
of the book in schools. On the whole 
the text contains a great deal of 
valuable material and is written in a 
challenging manner. 

PETER V. KARPOVICH 


THE NEGRO IN SPORTS. By Ed- 
win Bancroft Henderson. Pp. 371. Il- 
lustrated. Washington (D. C.): The 
Associated Publishers, Inc. $2.15. 


HE American Negro has written 


one of the most stirring chapters 
in the history of sport. To appreciate 
his achievements on the athletic field, 
you have to know something of the 
tremendous barriers he has had to 
surmount. For it is only within the 
past two or three decades that he re- 
ceived his emancipation in sports. 
Today, in most of our schools, the 
Negro’s eligibility to play is deter- 
mined by his ability as a student, a 
sportsman and an athlete—and not by 
his color. As sportsmen we know that 
all bars of race, religion or creed are 
contrary to the “rules of the game.” 
In The Negro in Sport the author, 
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who is head of the department of 
health and physical education in the 
Negro public schools of the District 
of Columbia, pays tribute to the mem- 
bers of his race who distinguished 
themselves in all lines of athletic en- 
deavor. He seeks not only to perpetu- 
ate the memory of their feats but to 
show the social significance of their 
contribution. 

The pathway of the Negro athlete 
in recent years has been easy to fol- 
low. The whole world knows of Amer- 
ica’s famous “black auxiliary,” who 
deported themselves so admirably at 
the last Olympic Games, and the long 
line of Negro pugilistic champions. 

The author covers them all. He 
goes far back into the archives of 
sport and proceeds up to the present. 
He chronicles the Negro heroes’ per- 
sonal history, deeds and records. All 
the sports are covered: track and 
field, football, basketball, golf, tennis, 
and baseball. 


Training Routine 


(Continued from page 37) 


trial, setting a definite goal and 
emphasizing pace over the first 220 | 
yards. It is a good plan to have | 
quartermilers and half milers finish | 
each workout with a few “bursts” 
of 50 to 60 yards to speed up their 
cadence. 

The float or coast plays an im- 
portant role in a winning effort, and 
the runner should know exactly 
what it is and when to go into it. 
It is that stage of the race in which 
the runner gains rest through 
further muscular relaxation. With 
practice, the athlete is able to run 
in a more relaxed manner for a few | 
strides without appreciably decreas- | 
ing his speed or breaking form. 

In learning the float, the beginner 
usually experiences a loss of speed. 
But constant practice in going from 
the dig to the float and back again 
will give the boy the idea. When it 
is done right, you can actually see 
the runner cease driving and settle 
into a glide-like stride. 

The length of the float depends 
upon the condition of the runner and 
the nature of the particular race. 
For boys capable of turning in 51 
or 52 second quartermiles, the 
coast should not be for more than 
10 to 15 yards and should be ap- 
plied ordinarily at about the 250 
yard mark. 

It must be recognized that maneu- | 
vering for position and meeting | 
challenges may make it necessary | 
to shift the float. The runner must 
coast at some point in the race, 
and he must learn by experience | 
how to adjust himself. 
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GEO. McARTHUR & SONS 


BARABOO, WISCONSIN 


AOL” 
> a al ALWAYS 
- SAFE! No 


needles are used 

in OZITE Platen Proc- 
=~ ess Felting — so no broken 
«A ~~ metal can ever be found in gym 
a _ mats filled with Genuine OZITE! 


=~" Whenever you buy or recondition your 
gym mats, insist on a filler of Genuine OZITE 
All Hair Felt . . . it’s not only safer but also 
more economical! You'll have fewer replace- 
PB ments because OZITE stays “springy” longer. 
es Your mats will be more resilient when new and 
a they'll stay alive through many 
years of hard punishment. 

OZITE All Hair Gym Mat Felt is \ 
heavier and denser than ordinary ) 
cushion felts. Its laminated con- y\ 
struction insures a smooth, flat lie, \ 
free from lumps. Platen process 
felting assures complete freedom 4 
from broken needles that can be so Lim \es 
injurious to the users. Better manu- ®. } 2 
facturers always use OZITE-. . . ov 

. : - oe 
careful Athletic Directors always in- ~ YO 
sist on it! 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT COMPANY, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


+ WRITE FOR NAMES OF MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS WHO CAN SUPPLY YOU 
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Running Analysis 
(Continued from page 15) 


stride are there any contacts with 
the track which are in front of the 
center of weight. Therefore, full 
speed striding is a pushing action, 
and in no sense is it ever a pulling 
action. 

Although the arms have no pri- 
mary function to perform in the for- 
ward propulsion of the body, they 
serve several purposes which are in- 
dispensable in executing and main- 
taining the stride. 

1. They support the body in the 
“set” position. 

2. They initiate the reflex running 
pattern (see Fig. 1). When the gun 
is fired, if a sprinter is thoroughly 
trained in starting, the events which 
follow are purely involuntary. A 
definite movement pattern is exe- 
cuted, the details of which depend on 
which foot is back at the start. If 
the right foot is back, the left arm 
initiates the movement pattern. If the 
left foot is back, the right arm starts 
the mechanism in motion. 

3. The arms compensate for body 
disalignment in striding due to body 
rotation. When the right leg is thrust 
backward, and the left leg driven 
forward, there is a tendency to rotate 
the trunk to the right. This body dis- 
alignment is compensated for by 
swinging the left arm backward and 
the right arm forward, thus keeping 
the trunk aligned in the direction of 
the run. Obviously, when the leg ac- 
tion is reversed, the arm action is also 
changed. 

4. Since the arms serve as com- 
pensatory members in trunk align- 
ment during striding action, the arm 
action force is important. Due to the 
fact that the arms constitute a part 
of the reflex movement pattern in- 
volved in running, the force of the 
arms must be commensurate with 
the force of the leg drive. Feeble arm 
action associated with forceful leg 
drive would result not only in poor 
trunk alignment but also in a lack of 
smooth striding. 


Summary 


When a runner starts a race, his 
body is started forward by propelling 
forces from behind his center of 
weight. The force is applied first by 
the back foot, then by both feet 
simultaneously, and finally by the 
front foot alone. After the body has 
been set in motion, its speed is in- 
creased and maintained by force ap- 
plied by the driving leg which is al- 
ways behind the center of weight. In 
running, the body is never pulled 
forward by either the arms or the 
legs. 
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GOAL 


As Originally 
Developed by 


a 


oO 


Pa 


Dr. FORREST C. ‘*‘Phog’’ ALLEN 


Director of Physical Education 
and Varsity Basketball Coach 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 


Whai the school field has been seeking . . . Goal- 
Hi offers all the exercise value of regular basket- 
ball, yet remains an informal game rather than a 
high-speed sport... A year-’round game, played 
by boys and girls of all ages, indoors and out-of- 
doors (use the same single piece of equipment in 
all locations) . . . Goal-Hi may be played by en- 
tire gym classes or playground groups. . . Official 
Rules Book by Dr. Allen . . . Goal-Hi equipment is 
priced within the reach of every school budget. 


Write for Catalog 


(Manufactured Under Exclusive License Agreement) 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CoO. 
3540 DeKalb Street » ~ » . St. Louis, Mo. 


Authorized Sales Representative in Your Locality 


L 


? NATIONAL >’ NATIONALS 
FEDERATION | FEDERATION | 


NATIONAL FEDERATION SANCTIONS AND 
Approves WINTARK BASKETBALLS 


Officials of the Federation conceived, and Wintark devel- 
oped, the idea of molded balls—resulting in a saving of a 
half million dollars a year to the schools. 


SEE YOUR DEALER—INSIST ON ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


WINTARK FEDERATION APPROVED 
OFFICIAL LEATHER BALLS 


(Produced under U. S. Re. Pat. 21115 by Leather Goods Manufacturers) 


AND 


WINTARK FEDERATION SANCTIONED 
PLAYGROUND AND PRACTICE BALLS 
Write for Our New Folder 


THE WINTARK co., inc. 


WINTERBAUER AND CLARK 
4606 WEST 21ST STREET, CICERO, ILLINOIS 
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Now ~~ ™ 
A WASHABLE MATERIAL 


Team Suit—Basketball or Soft- 
ball—Broderick Athletic Satin... 
guaranteed washable — perspira- 
tion-proof—no expensive dry- 
cleaning. Short (No. 307 AS) . 
Shirt (No. 101 AS) —write for 
sample and colors— 


Ton Lerodlerich Ce 


DEPT. 1-C 
1727 S. Brand Blvd. 


2400 Broadway 
Glendale, California 


Parsons, Kansas 


ECONOMY 


plus FLEXIBILITY 
for Modern 


Gymnasiums 


Horn Folding Bleachers give you 
these 3 important advantages: 


Quickly and easily folded to re- 
lease valuable floor space when 
needed. 


Cost no more than well-built 
permanent bleachers. 


Provide greater seating capacity | 


than any other method. 


Write for free illustrated literature 


HORN MANUFACTURING CO. 


DEPT. S-3, FORT DODGE, IOWA 


Offices Coast to Coast 
Also Makers of Horn Folding Partitions 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


National Federation Meeting 
St. Louis, February 26 and 27 


IGHWATER mark of the Na- 
H tional Federation of State High 

School Athletic Associations’ 
annual meeting in St. Louis on Feb- 
ruary 26 and 27 was the establishment 
of an independent national office with 
headquarters in Chicago, and the ap- 
pointment of H. V. Porter as full-time 
executive-secretary for a period of 
three years beginning September 1. 

The move was made of necessity. 
The work of the organization has 
grown to such magnitude that it can 
no longer be adequately handled in 
the office of the Illinois High School 
Athletic Association, where the Fed- 
eration’s activities have been admin- 
istered to date. 

Mr. Porter has been connected with 
the National Federation in an execu- 
tive capacity since its very inception. 
He has had experience as a coach, as 
a high school prin- 
cipal, as a city su- 
perintendent of 
schools, as a college 
instructor, and for 
the past several 
years has been as- 
sistant manager of 
the Illinois High 
School Athletic As- 
sociation, managing 
editor of the state 
bulletin, secretary 
of both the National 
Basketball Commit- 
tee and the National 
interscheo- 
lastic Football Com- 
mittee, and author 
of several books on 
athletics. 

The following 
men were appoint- 
ed to represent the 
high schools on the 
various rules com- 
mittees: basketball, 
H. V. Porter, Floyd 
A. Rowe of Cleveland, F. P. Maguire 
of Harrisburg, Pa., and G. Warren 
Phillips of Hebron, Ind.; track, E, A. 
Thomas of Topeka; swimming, C. E. 


Forsythe of Lansing, Mich.; wrestling, 
J. Griffith of Tulsa. 
On Sunday afternoon, the Equip- 


ment Committee met with representa- 
tives of the sporting goods manufac- 
turers to discuss problems of mutual 
concern. This committee was organ- 
ized in 1929 to investigate the possi- 
bilities of providing member schools 
with satisfactory equipment at prices 
suited to their budgets. 

The committee has worked out a co- 
operative arrangement between the 
schools and the manufacturers so that 
the National Federation approved 
stamp is placed on certain equipment 
which the tests of the Equipment 
Committee have proven to be satis- 
factory. In the case of basketballs, the 
various state associations have con- 
fined their use of tournament balls al- 


H. V. Porter 


Full-Time Executive Secretary 


most exclusively to those which have 
been approved by the National Feqd- 
eration and which bear the approval 
stamp. The National Federation sanc- 
tion has also been granted for a type 
of outdoor playground basketball, 
which has the same reaction as the 
official leather basketball and which, 
therefore, is conducive to the develop. 
ment of good habits on the part of 
young players. 

The executive officers of 20 state 
high school athletic associations con- 
vened in the evening with Carl Burris 
of Missouri presiding and E, A, 
Thomas as secretary. F. R. Wegner of 
New York discussed the problems con- 
nected with the standardizing of forms 
for the collection of statistics on ath- 
letic injuries. A committee made up 
of Wegner, P. F. Neverman of Wis- 
consin and O. L. Webb of Nebraska 
have prepared such 
forms on which the 
various insurance 
reports can be made 
so that accurate and 
detailed informa- 
tion will be avail- 
able for compara- 
tive purposes. 

A. L. Trester out- 
lined the policy of 
Indiana relative to 
the prohibition of 
coach activity in or- 
ganizing sectional 
games during the 
summer for com- 
mercial reasons. 

Among the topics 
which received con- 
siderable attention 
were: 

1. The trend rel- 
ative to the inclu- 
sion of music and 
literary activities 
in the work of the 
athletic association. 

2. Problems connected with the 
broadcasting of state-sponsored meets 
and tournaments. 

3. The effect of recent rulings rela- 
tive to social security and income tax 
on state high school associations. 

Because of the stress placed on the 
athletic phase of the inter-school pro- 
gram, there has been a tendency in 
the past to neglect many of the other 
departments of the program. In the 
literary and music field, for example, 
various state-wide and even nation- 
wide groups have developed without 
the sanction of school executives. As a 
result, commercial interests have come 
into the field and the activities have 
been planned with little consideration 
to the general welfare of the rest of the 
school program. 

The resulting problems have encour- 
aged several states to undertake the 
supervision of most of the inter-school 
contests involving these activities. 
Regulations somewhat similar to those 
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which govern athletics have been 
drawn up and are being administered 
by the same controlling agencies. 

Illinois is the latest state to invest 
such powers in its state-wide organi- 
zation. There is also agitation along 
this line in Indiana, Ohio and Michi- 
gan. In most cases the impetus has 
come from the members of the high 
school principals’ association. 

At the general meeting the next 
day, representatives from 30 states 
participated in an informal discussion 
on topics of mutual interest. P, F. 
Neverman gave a review of athletic 
injury activities throughout the na- 
tion. He stated that there are now 23 
states that cover their athletes. 

One of the values of this type of 
work has been the collection of ac- 
curate statistics which have enabled 
the various interscholastic rules com- 
mittees and administrative bodies to 
modify the athletic contests in such a 
way as to reduce the danger to the 
health of athletes. These statistics 
have been used by the Inter-scholastic 
Football Committee and by the Na- 
tional Federation Equipment Commit- 
tee in their deliberations with the 
athletic goods manufacturers. 

Cc. W. Whitten of Illinois, retiring 
secretary, spoke on the history of the 
National Federation. He outlined the 
origin of the organization, steps in its 
growth, aims and policies, and the 
methods it employs to promote its ob- 
jectives. 

During the course of the business 
meeting in the afternoon, R, E. Raw- 
lins of Pierre, S. D., and P. A. Jones 
of Sharon, Pa., were re-elected to the 
Executive Committee for a term of 
three years. L. L. Forsythe of Michi- 
gan, the third member of the Commit- 
tee whose term had expired, was re- 
placed by J. E. Rohr of Nekoosa, Wis. 

At this session the council unani- 
mously adopted a resolution com- 
mending the Executive Committee on 
its action in establishing an independ- 
ent national office with a full-time ex- 
ecutive secretary, their choice of of- 
ficer and expressing appreciation for 
the great service and fine leadership 
of C. W. Whitten, retiring secretary. 

The California Interscholastic Fed- 
eration applied for membership in the 
National Federation. This application 
was accepted by unanimous vote and 
California is now a full-fledged mem- 
ber. This makes the membership of 
the Federation 36 states. With the ex- 
ception of a few of the Atlantic states, 
all states are members with the ex- 
ception of Texas and Kentucky. At 
the last meeting of the Kentucky 
Coaches’ Association a recommenda- 
tion was made to the state board of 
control to apply for membership. 

As far as Texas is concerned, the 
organization embraces all the schools 
of the state, including grade schools 
and private schools. The state associa- 
tion work is administered through the 
State university rather than directly 
by the high school principals. These 
factors in state organization have cre- 
ated some problems which have made 
Texas slow in joining the other states 


in national activities. 
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Sor your COURTS and TRACK... 


Spring is just around the corner. . . . The J. E. Porter Corporation, world’s largest manufacturers 
of gymnasium, playground and swim pool equipment, invites you to investigate its complete line 
of money-saving posts, reels, nets and markers for your tennis, badminton and volley ball courts 
and everything for your track and field . . . and swimming pool. 


4 § Bolt head slips into 
slot and the post is 
Sw -Sso rigidly ready for 


playing. 


OFFICIAL TOURNAMENT The New Porter Weighted 
BADMINTON POSTS ROCKER-TYPE HURDLE 


This is just one of the many new, im- 
for Indoor or Outdoor Use proved items in our track line. It 


falls forward at a minimum of 8 


JO ROPES! No guys! No bulky bases! Only pounds of forward pressure — AND 
l posts of kind on market! Newly designed and STAYS DOWN! Adjustable to all 
; manufactured in accordance with specifica- heights required for high school, col- 
tions prepared by Tournament Committee of legiate and Olympic competition. 
American Badminton Association. One-piece steel Gate painted with black-on-white 
pipe welded to 14-inch steel plate, complete with hatchings; base red. You will find 
attachment plate. Quickly put up and taken down. our new Jump Standards and other 
Easily rigged. Cannot break or wear out. Low- track and field devices equally im- 
priced. proved. 


Write for Our New Circulars on Court, Track and Pool Items 


AT Yous On} ADDRESS DEPT. SC-4 


rue U.E.PORTER CORPORATION fit80%3 


Manufacturers of the famous “Louden,” “Chicago” and “Spalding” Lines of 
Gymnasium, Swimming Pool and Playground Equipment 


UNI-GOAL "is 


NOT A NEW GAME | 
The UNI-GOAL is a new | 


| 

goal originated and intro- 
duced by us to fulfill the 
need fora substantial and 
practical outdoor basket- 
ball goal at a low cost to 
schools. It is a complete 
game unit and games 
may be played under the 
regular official basketball 
rules. NO NEW GAME 
IS NEEDED. 


Made for permanent 
outdoor use, also in a 
portable model for in or 
outdoor use. 


c> 


PATENTED 


Catalog 
on request 


SWE JULES RACINE & CO. 


20 WEST 47" ST., NEW YORK 


For further particulars, write 


SCHUTT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
P. O. Box 88 Litchfield, Illinois 
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in the 1940 
Scholastic 


GOLF TOURNAMENTS 
TENNIS TOURNAMENTS 


ON’T miss this final opportunity 

to enter the 1940 Scholastic Golf 
and Tennis Tournaments. Encourage 
the boys and girls in your school to 
play the sports they can enjoy all 
their lives. 

Scholastic’s Tournaments—all in- 
tramural—offer the hansdome med- 
als shown above to boy and girl win- 
ners in each school that holds a 
tournament. 

There is no entry fee nor any red 
tape attached to entering. Each 
school participating receives free 
drawcharts and medals. The school 
has complete control over its tourna- 
ments, and may hold them any time 
before the end of the term. 

Be sure that your school does not 
miss these splendid spring activities. 
To enter either tournament, or both 
tournaments, just fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 


—, 


, ea 


——— 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


From the States 
West Virginia 


Broaden officiating setup 


OUR officials will be used in the 
state basketball tournament this 
year instead of the customary two. In 
previous years, only West Virginia 
men were employed for officiating 
purposes, which gave rise to mutter- 
ings of “sectionalism.” While this crit- 
icism had no reasonable basis, the 
state board of appeals decided to hire 
two additional men and rotate their 
assignments. The “Last-Bilt” type of 
basketball was approved for all tour- 
neys in the state championship series. 
As a result of the increased demand 
for National Federation football rules, 
the state board is sending question- 
naires to all high schools to determine 
the sentiment in regard to this code. 
The results will be announced at the 
annual spring meeting of the board of 
control. 

A report comes from Charleston 
that the annual all-star football game 
will be played in 1940 as a pre-sea- 
son game. The state association re- 
fused to sanction this game, which 
had been a post-season attraction up 
to this year. Only seniors are eligible 
for this game, and to avoid their loss 
of eligibility for winter sports it was 
decided to stage this game during the 
late summer. 


Maurice J. LANDERS, 
Washington, D. C. 


Vermont 
Bone of contention 


HE Coaches Association is taking 
inventory again, this time at the 
request of the headmasters’ club on 
the matter of football rules. Secon- 
dary schools in the state have always 
adhered to the collegiate (N.C.A.A.) 
code. Now, however, there is increas- 
ing agitation for the adoption of the 
National Federation rules. The foot- 
ball coaches have been asked in a cir- 
cular letter to express their prefer- 
ence. The complete results will be 
ready for release in the near future. 
Gordon Connor, president of the 
Coaches Association, and mentor at 
Bellows Free Academy in St. Albans, 
is working on plans for an annual 
coaches’ banquet. 


Orson W. “Orrre” JAY, 
Vermont H. S. Coaches Assn., 


Burlington, Vt. 
| 
P SCHOLASTIC COACH, 250 East 43rd Street, New York:—Please register my school for : Rn - 
| a () Golf Tournament; [] Tennis Tournament, and send free medals and drawcharts. The Golf 1 Wisconsin 
! Tournament will be for (] boys; [ girls. The Tennis Tournament will be for [) boys; () girls. i Reciprocity agreements 
School enroll D esavedenesedseeseennne i 26 ccc 6 ete ket 0440045664 . P 
; i + ee ee i FFICIALS’ reciprocity agreements 
seine " ' have been negotiated with Ili- 
| COO66609 6660060666600 S666 CRC OneOee8 Peels <cccccccccseseeecevcee i z - . “ 
nois and Michigan. The agreement 1s 
i ee ee eee eT Ee eee yr ee rer TT Teer reer ee te ee i given in full: 
‘ 1 | 1. To be eligible to officiate in an 
IE Ab an Aiccenedeeekbenbandsaeesieer Noles 2beeaneenceensus enn seswanneeens § | athletic contest between high schools 
i 4 | in either state, an official must be reg- 
i Re et ee ee eT ee BOOED 2 ck cccceecccseseseveceesees i istered with the athletic association of 


a2 EER RR EE eee eee the state in which he resides. 
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2. Registration in his own state will 
entitle an official to the privilege of 
reciprocity registration with the other 

te. 
ot An official who desires reciproc- 
ity registration may secure it by mak- 
ing application to his home state. 
There is a reciprocity fee of fifty 
cents in Illinois while Michigan gives 
the sanction without charge. Upon 
proper notification, the neighboring 
state will issue a reciprocity member- 
ship card direct to the official and will 
include his name on the various pub- 
lished lists. Copies of these lists and 
proper contract forms will be fur- 
nished the official. 

4, All fees for affiliate membership 
collected by the home state will be 
forwarded to the neighboring state at 
the end of the season. 


Kentucky 


Flat rate guarantees 


HEN the Coaches Association 

goes into its huddle at Lexing- 
ton this month, the members will be 
poled on a number of interesting pro- 
posals. For one thing, they will be 
asked to express their opinion on a 
recommendation to pay each basket- 
ball team in the state tournament a 
flat sum of $175 upon arrival in Lex- 
ington, instead of furnishing room 
and board as in the past. After being 
eliminated, should the team wish to 
break camp and go home in order to 
save some of the guarantee, it will be 
its privilege to do so. 

The coaches will also vote on the 
following suggestions, which if fa- 
vored by the majority, will be passed 
along to the Athletic Association: (1) 
State membership in the National 
Federation; (2) to change the eligibil- 
ity rules so that a boy will become 
ineligible on his 19th birthday, and 
to strike out of the rules the clause: 
No student who has been enrolled in 
the high school eight semesters shall 
thereafter be eligible; and (3) to re- 
quire all registered officials to wear 
an emblem of the state officials’ asso- 
ciation on their shirt or sweater. 

The proposal pertaining to eligibil- 
ity is sure to create much discussion 
throughout the state. It simply pro- 
vides that all undergraduates who 
meet the scholastic requirements are 
eligible to participate as long as they 
are under 19 years of age. 

Inez High School, located back in 
the mountains where there are no 
railroads, telephones or telegraph, 
has announced that their gym, which 
burned down early in January, will 
be replaced by another modern struc- 
ture. The basketball team is now 


NO- GERM 
CHECKING & LOCKER 
BASKETS 


Woven and Welded e Low 
Prices — Assorted sizes and 


styles, all built for heavy ser- 
vice. Also special hanger bas- 
kets to take entire wardrobe. 
Write for 6 page folder SC. 


American Wire Form (o 
275-279 Grant Ave Jersey Citys} 
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—-FOR TRACK- 
HELPFUL NEW 1940 


CHAMPION CATALOG 


Featuring— 

Fleece Lined Sweat Clothes 

Celanese Satin Track Pants 

Champa Craft patented 
lettering 


JERSEYS «¢ SHIRTS e¢« PANTS 
SUITS FOR TRACK AND GYM 
SWEAT CLOTHES e¢« JACKETS 
HOODS « BLOUSES 
SWEATERS 
FOOTBALL ACCESSORIES 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO. } 
| Rochester, N. Y. | 
| 


Please send me your new catalog— 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


MASTER COUPON 


After checking carefully items desired, this coupon may be sent directly to Scholastic 
Coach advertising department, 250 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y., from which 
point the advertiser will be notified of the requests. 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION 
Additional Posters 

C] Ossie Solem 
How Many? 


AMERICAN HAIR & 
FELT CO. 
C Send Dealer's Name 


AMERICAN WIRE FORM 
co 


oO Literature and Quota- 
tion 


BECTON, DICKINSON 
C1) New Ace Manual 
[] Sample, Ace Adherent 


BIKE-WEB 
C1) Information, Supporters 


TOM BRODERICK 
— Information, Girls Gym 
Suits and Uniforms 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR 
C1 New 1940 Catalog 
C] Track Folder 


CONVERSE RUBBER CO. 
C) Basketball Year Book 


DENVER CHEMICAL CO. 


(CD Sample Antiphlogistine 


C. B. DOLGE CO. 
[] Booklet, C-03 and Foot 
tub service deal 


DUCOMMUN CO. 
[] Catalog, Sport Timers 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER 
CORP. 

C] Tennis Booklet, “Strok- 
ing with Vinnie Rich- 
ards" 

] Golf Booklet, “Swing- 
ing Thru,” by Craiq 
Wood 


DURENE ASSOC. 

C) List of Manufacturers 
Using “Durene™ 

[] Booklet, "Don't Be 
Dopey" How Many? 

Order one for each student 
Extra posters 

| How Many? 


FAIR PLAY MFG. CO. 


C Information “Timers” 


MARTY GILMAN 
[] Catalog on football 
dummies 


P. GOLDSMITH & SONS 
[1] Catalog 


GOLF TOURNAMENT 
ENTRY 

C) Boys 

C) Girls 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY 

) Booklet, “Famous Slug- 
gers of 1939" 

(] Softball rules books 

[] Catalog 


HILLYARD SALES CO. 

() Basketball Chart and 
Score Book 

[] Blue prints, layouts, con- 
sultation service 


HORN FOLD. PARTITION 
co 


= Data and costs of 
bleachers 


HUNTINGTON LABS. 

(] Information on Seal-O- 
San Floors 

-] Shot Charts and Scout- 


ing Diagrams 


KAHNFAST SATINS 
[] List of Uniform Makers 


KEN-WEL SPORTING 
GOODS 
[] Catalog 
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playing on the floor of another county 
high school and at this writing has 
won 29 consecutive games. 

The Coaches Association, in con- 
junction with the Athletic Associa- 
tion, is making an earnest effort to 
revive interest in the all-American 
game of baseball during the coming 
season. Sectional and state play-offs 
for the titles have been promised by 
Ted Sanford, secretary of the Athletic 


Association, if enough interest is 
shown. 
W. J. “Biue” Foster, 
Kentucky H. S. Coaches Assn., 
Newport, Ky. 
Idaho 


Track ballot 


HE board of control is attempting 

to determine the sentiment of the 
member schools in regard to a pro- 
posal to eliminate some of the events 
on the present track schedule. 

The events under fire are the jave- 
lin, the discus and the shot put, activi- 
ties which other states have already 
lopped off their schedules. The coaches 
are being asked through a question- 
naire in the state bulletin whether 
they favor the elimination of these 


events and what events they would 
substitute for them should they be 
eliminated. 

Whatever they decide, nothing will 
be done about it until the 1940-41 
track season. 


Nebraska 


Qualifying meets 


SYSTEM of qualifying meets will 

be used to determine the eligi- 
ble contestants for the state track and 
field meet at the University of Ne- 
braska Memorial Stadium on May 10 
and 11. The qualifying meets must be 
held between April 12 and May 4, in- 
clusive, must have five or more par- 
ticipating teams and must be ap- 
proved by the state office. A number 
of these meets have already been ap- 
proved, and a complete list will ap- 
pear in future issues of the state bul- 
letin. 

The board of control has requested 
that every effort be made to schedule 
these meets on dates other than April 
19 and 20, the dates which have been 
set aside for the district music con- 
tests. 


KNOX GELATINE 
C) Booklet, “Endurance— 


SCHOLASTIC COACH MASTER COUPON 


(See page 47 for other listings) 


PRENTICE-HALL 
[] Information, Sport 


U. S. RUBBER CO. 


[-] Information, Footwear 


The Way to Victory in 
Basketbal!" 


G. McARTHUR & SONS 
[] Free School Towel Plan 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
C) Equipment Catalogs 
[] Catalog on Goal-Hi 


NEVCO SCOREBOARD 
co 


oO Catalog 


O'SHEA KNITTING MILLS 
[] Catalog 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE 
[] Folder, Tennis Nets 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
MFG. CO. 
[] Booklet ''Perchloron" 


PETERSEN & CO. 

(— Catalog on Gym Mats, 
Blocking Pads and Base- 
ball Bases 


J. E. PORTER CORP. 
Catalogs on: 

[] Gym Equipment 

] Swim Pool Equipment 


Books 


JULES RACINE 
C] New Sports Timer 
Catalog 


JOHN T. RIDDELL 
[] Catalog 


R. C. A. MFG. CO. 
[] Booklet, "Sound Service 
for Schools" (CO-1) 


SAFE-PLAY GOGGLES 

[-] Information on shatter- 
proof football and bas- 
ketball glasses 


SCHUTT MFG. CO. 
] Information "Uni-Goal" 


SOLVAY SALES 
] Booklet, "To End Dust'’ 


L. SONNENBORN & 
SONS 

[] Information on Ligno- 
phol Wood Finish 


A. G. SPALDING 
[] Catalog 


TENNIS TOURNAMENT 
ENTRY 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHERS 
[] Catalog 


VESTAL CHEMICAL CO. 

[] Basketball Record 
Book, "How to Make 
Stars" 


VOIT RUBBER CO. 

[] New Folder on Basket- 
balls and Balls for all 
Sports 


WEST DISINFECTING CO. 
[] Booklet, Westochlor 


WILSON SPORTING 
GOODS 

[] Booklet, 
Stroke 
System" 

[] Information, Pneumatic 
Training Machine and 
Film 


"Tom Stow's 
Developer and 


WINTARK CO. 
] Information, Basketballs, 
Playground Balls 


[] Track Equipment [] Boys W. F. YOUNG CO. 

[] Net Game Equipment [] Girls [) Muscle chart & sample 
EE nS eT ee SN sae 
(Principal, coach, athletic director, physical director) 
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No coupon honored unless position is stated 


March, 1940 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Illinois 
Post-season games barred 


HE rule prohibiting post-season 

games, which the state association 
adopted by an almost unanimous vote, 
is now in effect. As a result, no foot- 
ball game may be scheduled after the 
first Saturday in December and no 
basketball game after the first state 
tournament. 

This rule prohibits the scheduling 
of practice games during the spring 
football training season. The schedul- 
ing of such games led to considerable 
agitation for the elimination of all 
spring football practice. With the pro- 
hibition of actual games, however, the 
disadvantage of spring practice will 
now be negligible. 

A basketball of a natural tan color 
is prescribed for all tournament play. 
The balls will be one of the three Na- 
tional Federation approved types. 
Only balls of the molded construction 
will be used. The state finals will be 
played on a floor 84 feet from end line 
to end line with provisions for the 
four-foot area behind the baskets. 

H. V. Porter, 


Illinois H. S. Athletic Assn., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Texas 
Study on 18-year age rule 


HERE have been quite a few local 

and very limited studies made by 
earnest high school students showing 
that the newly adopted 18-year age 
eligibility rule (which goes into effect 
on September 1) will exclude a large 
number of worthy and bona fide stu- 
dents from participation in Interscho- 
lastic League contests. 

In an attempt to get some definite 
and positive facts relating to the ef- 
fect of the League’s adoption of the 
lower age limit, and how it will affect 
each conference, the State Office as- 
sembled the following data from the 
1939 football eligibility blanks. The 
study covers over 20,000 participants, 
and gives a complete picture of what 
will happen. 

1. In abolishing the semester and 
participation rules and adopting the 
18-year age rule, there is an actual 
gain in number of boys for all confer- 
ences 54.25 per cent over the number 
of boys eligible to return under pres- 
ent rules. There will be 1,622 more 
boys eligible under the new plan than 
under the present plan. 

2. Exactly 27.15 per cent of the boys 
in all conferences under 19 and over 
18 on September 1 will be ineligible 
under the present semester and par- 
ticipation rules. These boys are still 
eligible as far as the present 19-year 
age rule is concerned. 

3. The new age rule will permit the 
return of 2,962 boys who are still eli- 
gible for state aid, as against 1,368 
boys under 19 years but over 18 who 
are not eligible for state aid. 

4. The present rules permit 6.74 per 
cent in all conferences to return; 
whereas, the new plan permits a re- 
turn of 14.6 per cent boys. 


] 
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THE COACH'S BOOK LIST 


BASKETBALL 


Better Basketball, by Forrest C. Allen, $4. 


100 Drills for Teaching Basketball Fundamentals, by 
Blair Gullion, $1. 


Basketball Offensive Fundamentals Analyzed, by 
Blair Gullion, $2. 


Winning Basketball, by Nat Holman, $2. 

Basketball, by Dr. H. C. Carlson, $2. 

Basketball Methods, by John W. Bunn, $3.25. 

Modern Basketball, by Jourdet and Hashagen, $2.25. 

Basketball, by Charles Murphy, $1. 

Basketball, by Clair Bee, $1. 

Lowry’s Basketball Score and Scout Book, 65c. 

Sayger Illustrated Series 

Pittsburgh’s Offense, by H. C. Carlson, $1. 

Indiana’s Offense, by Everett Dean, $1. 

Ohio State Offense, by Harold Olsen, $1. 

Butler Offense, by “Tony” Hinkle, $1.50. 

Basketball’s Assistant Coach, by Hinkle and Say- 
ger, $3. 


BASEBALL 


Baseball Coaching Aids, by H. S. DeGroat, $2.75. 
Major League Baseball, by Ethan Allen, $3. 
Baseball, by Jack Coombs, $2.75. 

Baseball, by Dan Jesse, $1. 


TRACK AND FIELD 


“Ss and Field Athletics, by Tuttle and Bresnahan, 
.25. 


The Olympic Coach, by Lawson Robertson, $3.50. 
Track and Field, by Charlie Paddock, $2.50. 

Track, by Ray Conger, $1. 

All American Track and Field Scc. ebook, $1.25. 
Cine Flip Books, by Famous Coaches, $1 each event. 


TENNIS-BADMINTON 


Budge on Tennis, by J. Donald Budge, $2. 

Tennis, by E. and B. Bruce, $2.50. 

Better Badminton, by Jackson and Swan, $1. 
Tennis as a Hobby, by Henry I. Cummings, $1.50. 
How to Play Badminton, by Herbert L. Fisher, $1.35. 
Angstadt Official Tennis Score Book, 50c. 


GOLF 


How to Play Golf, by Ben Thomson. 

Groove Your Golf, by Ralph Guldahl, $2. 

The Mental Side of Golf, by Kenneth R. Thompson, 
$1.50. 

Golf (Its Rules and Decisions), by Richard S. Fran- 
cis, $3. 


GIRLS’ BASKETBALL WALL CHARTS 


Every girls’ basketball coach and gymnasium instructor should have them. The fundamental techniques of the 
girls’ game on three 14-inch by 22-inch posters of extra heavy cardboard. Passing, shooting and individual tactics 
—all graphically illustrated in easy-to-follow form by the use of large, clear motion picture stills. Each wall chart 
contains three techniques on different phases of the game. Invaluable as a teaching device placed where the girls 
can always see them. Price, three for $1, postpaid. Shipped in rigid corrugated envelope. 


OTHER SPORTS 


Sports as Taught and Played at West Point, by 17 
Coaches, $2. 


The Coacning of Soccer, by Hubert Coyer, $2. 

Fundamentals of Foil Fencing, by Joseph Vince, 
$1.10 (postpaid). 

Primer of Figure Skating, by Maribel Vinson, $2.75. 

Figure Skating as a Hobby, by Diane Cummings, $2. 

Skating, by Putnam and Parkinson, $1. 

Skiing, by Walter Prager, $1. 

The Tumbling Manual, by LaPorte and Renner, $3. 


The Teaching of Stunts and Tumbling, by B. and D. 
Cotteral, $3. 

— Games and Contests, by Mitchell and Mason, 

Primitive and Pioneer Sports, by B. S. Mason, $2.50. 

The New Trainers Bible, by Dr. S. E. Bilik, $2.50. 

Physical Education Class and Record Book, by 
Hugo Fischer, 75c. 


Hockey, by Vaughan and York, $3.50. 


Safety in Athletics, by Lloyd, Deaver and Eastwood, 
$3.25. 


Athletics in Education, by Williams and Hughes, 
$3.50. 


Wrestling, by E. C. Gallagher, $1. 

Wrestling (Intercollegiate and Olympic), by Henry 
A. Stone, $3. 

Modern Wrestling, by Hugo Otopalik, $2. 

Wrestling Wall Chart, by Hugo Otopalik, $1.50. 

The Complete Swimmer, by Ulen and Larcom, $3. 

American Red Cross Series: First Aid; Water 
Safety; Swimming and Diving, 60c each. 

How to Teach Swimming and Diving, by Thomas K. 
Cureton, $3. 

Swimming, by Victor E. Lawson, $1.50. 


Modern Methods in Archery, by Reichart and 
Keasey, $1. 


All books sent postpaid upon receipt of check, money order, or school order form. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH BOOKSHOP 


250 EAST 43 STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Many and varied have been the Reconditioning prob- 
lems which the IVORY SYSTEM has met and sur- 
mounted during these many years of our existence, 
but never before in our history of Athletic Equipment 
Reconditioning have these problems been so numer- 
ous as they are today. 


A multitude of new fabrics, highly decorated with 
flashy, fleeting, fading colors, leather substitutes and 
tricky protective padding, are only a few of the innova- 
tions which have brought new difficulties to the 
Experienced Reconditioner. 


More than ever before you Athletic Men who spend 
your Schools' money should thoroughly investi- 
gate the qualifications of the Reconditioner 
who solicits your business. 


You are safe when you place your valuable 
Athletic Equipment in the care of the 
IVORY SYSTEM. 


of Mthletic 
Cguipment 


PEABODY....MASSACHUSETTS 


